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THE BUFF-BREASTED FLYCATCHER THE HUACHUCAS 


(WITH FOUR PHOTOS) 


FRANK WILLARD 


the Huachuca Mountains Cochise County, Arizona. During 

pause for breath, small bird flitting about among some young pine 
trees five six feet tall caught eye, and few moments observa- 
tion that was another the numerous strangers me. 
This was first year the West, and nearly every day was bringing 
new acquaintances. While was debating the probable identity this fly- 
its actions and appearance betokened it, the bird dropped the 
ground, picked fine and flew into one group tall 
pines about seventy-five yards away. could not locate the exact point 
alighting and, fearing disturb its nest building, hurried away with the 
determination return later, locate, and collect the nest, establishing the 
identity meanwhile. That night Coues’ Key solved another problem and 
knew the Buff-breasted Flycatcher 
name well appearance. week later was standing near the pine 
tree where the bird had been seen. thrown among the branches 
flushed her, the alarm note she uttered announced; but not see 
her, nor could any sight the nest obtained. Strapping climbers, 
was soon astride the first branch forty feet up. careful scanning all 
the branches failed reveal the nest, and stood and clasped 
arms around the trunk the tree preparatory climbing higher. Some- 
thing soft gave under hand and knew without looking that was the 
nest. the branch above, looked into small, 
deeply hollowed cup, snug against the trunk and saddled short stub 
about three inches diameter. Another longer stub was few inches almost 
directly above it. Three cream colored eggs were the contents. While was 
busy packing them, the female came close, vigorously. 

Few other opportunities for observing the buff-breast presented them- 
selves and until the year 1907 saw but one other nest. July, 1899, set 
was secured from nest, similarly situated, Howard and me. This 
nest contained four fresh eggs. The two foregoing nests were altitude 
8500 feet, the ridge the summit and open pine forest. 


ARLY June, 1897, was climbing the last slope the main ridge 
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May 1907, while was photographing giant mescal stalk, the 
unmistakable call Buff-breasted Flycatcher caused suspend opera- 
tions. was repeated and while noted the direction, bird was seen 
fly from small white oak some distance above the steep mountain 
side. few minutes she returned the same tree and alighted near the 
tip lower horizontal branch. Focusing opera glasses the spot 
saw her busily arranging material the edge half-completed nest. was 


Fig. 51. TYPICAL NESTING GROUND THE 
BREASTED ELEVATION 7000 FEET, 


unable revisit this locality until the 23d. The male then proclaimed 
approach and flew from tree tree the mountain, calling short inter- 
vals. was soon the tree and saw the female the nest. Her big, 
bright eyes were watching anxiously, yet she remained the nest until 
was almost within reaching distance. She left the nest was jarred 
approach, and was presently rejoicing over set four beauties, in- 
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well begun. The nest was twelve feet from the ground, saddled 
the lower prong fork, the upper prong forming protective overhang. 
photograph the nest and eggs situ was obtained. 

the 28th, was doing some exploring with Mr. Johnson 
adjoining canyon. Our eager ears soon heard the wished-for and 
scrambled the steep slope sounded from tree tree above us. Sud- 
denly ceased, and had not caught glimpse the bird. waited, 
but heard further sound. While scrambling had carefully examined 
each oak but found signs the nest. Returning the bottom, had 
searcely picked our outfit, when were again saluted with the 


Fig. 52. NESTAND EGGS THE BUFF-BREASTED 
FLYCATCHER, 


warning given near us, and hasty look that direction showed the male 
the top oak. The proceedings the previous minutes were repeated, 
but this time with the bird sight. When were well the slope again 
and nearly winded, the sly fellow ceased his ‘quit-quit’ and soon returned 
tree near his point departure. Sliding and falling, hurried down, but 
flew out sight. careful search each branch every nearby oak 
was without result except the discovery Hepatic Tanager’s nest one 
the few pines which towered above the oaks. While was col- 
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this, were again tantalized that ‘quit-quit-quir-r-r.’ The male 
tanager was hopping about among the topmost branches pine tree not far 
from the one which was perched. was being followed and scolded 
the which were much interested. watched, the 
tanager flew away, and soon the dropped down lower 


branch, well out toward the tip, and disappeared. knew what that 
meant and lost little time making descent. There, plain sight, was 
the nest, about forty-five feet from the ground. With the aid rope, 
secured this set while Mr. Johnson took snapshot the operation. This 
nest was saddled the lower prong fork and overhung the upper, 
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was the other nest. All nests examined were similarly located. Incu- 
bation was fresh every instance where the set was collected, except the 
one taken the 23d. Nests were taken the 28th and 29th and June 
1907. June also, nest with eggs about hatch was found. 
The nest composed largely leaves, dark gray 
small low growing weed. These are held together with cobwebs. The 
lining fine grass, rootlets, and hair, with few feathers near the rim, 
which incurved like hummingbird’s nest. rather 
fastened with the branch which rests. appearance, 
much like: Western (Polioptila caerulea obscura) nest. 
Observations made during 1908 and later lead believe the 
Flycatcher considerably its nest robbed 


Fig. 54. NEST AND FIVE EGGS BUFF-BREASTED FLYCATCHER, SITU, 
FEET FROM THE GROUND. 


the Long-crested Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri diademata), and also from its 
being blown down severe winds. heavy wind May 29, 1908, 
blew down two nests this and two Coues 
(Myiochanes pallidiventris). The buff-breast also given de- 
serting unfinished nest when even slightly disturbed. there are eggs 
the nest, however, she will not desert it, even frequently investi- 
gated. The photograph the bird the nest was taken distance 
four feet and from one several exposures made varying distances. 
was taken with camera which required careful focusing after 
each move, but the bird did not seem particularly worried except ray 
sunlight which struck her when the wind moved the leaves which shaded 
her, 
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leaving nest built high from the ground, the female drops 
almost straight down the brush below and does not make sound for 
some time. The male seems give the signal her and does most the 
scolding, flying from tree tree and endeavoring lead the intruder away. 
When the nest discovered, and the birds realize it, the female becomes 
very bold and alights the nest where she remains, frequently until nearly 
touched. The male takes his departure about this time. 

During the nest building the male stays pretty close 
tree, but offers assistance except drive off intruding birds. 
good that and also put big squirrels flight. The female works per- 
sistently and rapidly, but the nest requires lot material 
often takes ten days build it. She sits the nest for short periods be- 
fore the eggs are laid, and also the eggs are laid, but does not seem 
make real business until the set complete. Four eggs comprise the 
usual few instances have found but three eggs, and one 
instance, only, did the nest hold five. 

One the illustrations shows the usual character the country 
where the buff-breast nests. pine tree far its favorite choice, but 
the white oak which grows among these scattered pines the lower levels 
its range well liked. From altitude 6500 feet the tops the 
ridges which reach 8500 feet the range this species, usually the lower 
1000 feet, however. open mountain side, well covered with brush and with 
few scattered pines, typical nesting country. 

Other species are likely the same tree with the Buff-breasted 
Flyeatcher. have found the following species thus associated: Hepatic 
Tanager, Grace Warbler, Rivoli Lead-colored Bushtit, West- 
ern Evening Grosbeak, and Coues Flycatcher. 

During the season 1922, revisited some old haunts com- 
pany with Mr. Bent. Several the pairs were found just where 
used find them eight years ago. There was not many there used 
and was able collect only one set three, from typical nest 
pine tree. nest was located, but jays squirrels destroyed it. The 
eggs taken this season are normal size and measure .66 .67 
and inches. 


Farmingdale, Long Island, New York, April 18, 1923. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS THE COSTA HUMMINGBIRD 
(WITH THREE PHOTOS) 
ROBERT WOODS 


COSTA Hummingbirds (Calypte costae) arrived very early the 
San Gabriel Valley this year and seemed more numerous than usual, 
opportunity was afforded add few more facts those 

set down these columns last year. 
The first adult male was noted Azusa, California, March 16, 
1923. March 29, found nest being built, which only the bottom had 


Fig. 55. HUMMINGBIRD NEST; APRIL 20, 1923. 


been completed. April one egg had been laid. April three more 
nests were discovered, each containing two eggs. All these nests were 
bushes the sellowiana, Paraguay Guava, heights ranging 
from two four feet, the height every case being approximately one- 
half the total height the bush. The method placing the nest varied 
considerably, however. The first mentioned was rather precariously sit- 
uated nearly vertical branch and tied leaf the other After 
the young had been hatched the nest disappeared, from what cause 
not know. The nest shown the first illustration was small horizon- 
tal limb, without bracing, and was tilted and appeared rather insecure be- 
fore the young had left it. The other nests were firmly placed, especially 
that shown figure 56, This hummingbird, contrary the general rule, 
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would allow one approach almost within arm’s length before leaving 
her nest. The exterior the remaining nest was almost covered with small 
seraps paper. 

The dense foliage the orange trees, much favored for nesting 
purposes many other birds, not the liking the Costa Humming- 
bird, although obtains most its food from the orange blossoms the 
time the first nests are being built. 

the period incubation for hummingbirds general, find the 
following The Hummingbirds, Robert Ridgway (Report National 
Museum, 1890, 284): ‘‘According Mr. Gould two broods are produced 
season, the period incubation occupying 14, according 
Captain Lyon, days.’’ The last figure seems the correct one, 
least for the Costa Hummingbird. The hummingbird, then, decided ex- 


Fig. 56. WELL-PLACED NEST THE COSTA 
HuMMINGBIRD; 19, 1923. 


ception the rule that the time proportional the size 
the egg. 

The egg found April April 24. The eggs the nest 
figure hatched six days earlier, and the young left May and 12. 
May saw young hummingbird, apparently Costa, already able 
fly well; would follow from this that eggs must have been laid well 
before April first. 

The last egg the four nests was hatched April The 
time spent the nests the three sets young which were successfully 
raised was each case days. one these cases (fig. 56) only 
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one egg was hatched, but the time required for development was the 
same, evident that the relatively greater supply nourishment which 
might expected available for this young bird had effect 
hastening its growth. 

The unusually early nesting this year gave time for 
but whether full advantage this was taken doubtful, only two more 
nests were found, and one these may have been built the bird whose 
family met with disaster. 

May partly finished nest was noted. The location was rather 
unusual and apparently ill-considered, being near the end slender, 
drooping branch ‘of avocado tree, which would whipped about severe- 


Fig. 57. Nest AND EGGS HUMMINGBIRD; May 
24, 1923. 


the wind. The set two eggs was completed May (fig. 57), 
but few days later only one egg remained, and the nest had been aban- 
doned. 

The situation the remaining nest was much the 
the branch which rested was more rigid, and the nest was more closely 
surrounded foliage than any other that have seen. When first dis- 
covered May 24, contained two eggs, which were hatched June 
and Allowing days for may seen that the only bird 
which have been through with her first brood time build this 
nest would that one whose young was noted The owner 
the nest also agreed with the mother the aforementioned young the 
exceptionally dark color the underparts. When the young were 
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grown, the nest gave way one side, probably haying been tilted 
further drooping the branch, allowing one the young fall the 
ground and perish. First aid the shape string hold the end 
the twig saved the survivor from danger meeting similar fate. 

These instances seem indicate that instinct not sufficient 
guide, but that some individual judgment required insure safe nest. 
The long time that Hummingbird’s nest used, well its frail con- 
struction, course makes especially subject decay and damage 
the elements. 

The young bird last mentioned the nest less thirty 
days from time hatching, and when finally large enough leave, was 
unable fly, evidently being undernourished defective some way. 
other young birds were evidence during the latter part the season, 
inclined believe that second brood not normal for the Costa Hum- 
mingbird this 

After the orange blossoms were gone, the male Costa Hummingbirds 
for the most part retired the adjacent brush land, where the white sage 
(Ramona polystachya), stone-crops (Dudleya), Pentstemon (P. spectabilis) 
and larkspur cardinale) provided abundance 
food until July owing the continued cool weather the early summer. 
While most the adult males left during the month June, has been 
their habit, one remained late July 12. 

may interest this connection compare the two local species 
the genus Calypte respect their so-called ‘‘nuptial flight’’, which 
matter fact often not directed toward birds some other sort 
which they wish drive away. The nuptial flight the Anna Hummingbird 
(C. anna) has been well Mr. Richard Hunt (Condor, 
1920, 109). have several times this year seen this identical perform- 
ance enacted. this case the abrupt utterance the lowest point the 
resembled the sharp bark chirp the Ground Squirrel closely 
that was first deceived it. The path the Costa Hummingbird’s 
nuptial flight nearly circular though irregular the top, sometimes 
U-shaped. The only vocal sound accompanying sustained shrill whistle 
starting when considerable velocity has been attained the downward 
course and ceasing when the momentum acquired has been expended after 
sweeping through the wide are the bottom. 

the Costa, like that the Anna Hummingbird, 
the pronounced metallic rattling sound which some degree character- 
izes the flight male hummingbirds the other Californian genera. 
localities where the Anna and Costa are the common hummingbirds, the 
presence another species may often first detected the sound 
its flight, while the Costa Hummingbird announced the shrill whist- 
ling notes the male, and the Anna its squeaky song. 


Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1923. 
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THE CAYENNE RIVER IBIS BRITISH GUIANA 


(WITH ONE PHOTO) 
CASEY WOOD 


HARLES CHUBB (Birds British Guiana, 1916, 147) has furnished 

with practically all that know about that interesting species, the 

Cayenne River Ibis. his account states that there authen- 

tic record its breeding season its That position 

supply few notes these points apology for the following. Chubb 

gives brief description the bird, the substance which 
quote herewith. 


Harpiprion cayennensis. CAYENNE 

Harpiprion cayennensis Syst. Nat. 652, 1789 (“Habitat Sal- 
vin, Ibis, 1886, 172 (Bartica Grove, Camacusa); Quelch, Timehri (2) ii. 373, 
1888 (Abary River), iv. 334, 1890 (Berbice River), 1891 (Georgetown) 
Sharpe, Cat. Brit. Mus, pp. 25, 265, 1898; Brabourne Chubb, Amer. 
47, no. 448, 1912. 

Ibis cayennensis Cab. Schomb. Reis. p.. 757, 1848. 

Ibis infuscata (nec Licht.), Cab. Schomb, Reis. Guian. iii, 756, 1848; Brown, Canoe 
and Camp Life, 21, 1876 (Cuyuni River). 

Phimosus infuscatus (nec Licht.), Salvin, Ibis, 1886, 171; Beebe, Our Search for 
Wilderness, 253, 1910 (Cuyuni River). River-Ibis (Brown); 
“Bush Curi-curi, Bush Bronze Ibis” (Quelch). 

Adult Male. General colour above and below oil-green with coppery reflections 
the back and steel-blue the quills and taii both above and below; under 
face not bright and mixed with dull black; top head, sides face, and throat 
dusky grey, somewhat darker the throat; nape and hind-neck bright green. 
“Bill and feet light green” (Brown). 

Total length 500 mm., culmen 103, wing 279, tail 141, tarsus 58. Adult female. 

Similar the adult male. Wing 315 mm. 

The description based example obtained the Abary River Septem- 
ber, 1906. Range British Upper Tukutu Mountains, Ituribisi River, Curu- 
bung River, Bartica, Abary River, Mazaruni River, Creek (McConnell collection) 
Bartica, Kamakusa (Whitely); Cuyuni River (Brown Beebe); Berbice River, George- 
town (Quelch). Range, Brazil, Colombia, Peru. 

Habits. Schomburgk remarks (Reis, Guian. ii, 503):—This species 
fairly common and found mostly pairs, and not very shy nature. seeks its 
food, which consists of. water-insects, edges rivers. Towards dusk they 
fly away roost the woods. [See, translation Roth, 1922.] This 
species lives singly pairs the Savanna swamps and the borders the riv- 
ers. have found altitude 1500 ft., but was unable discover its nest. 
The “Warraus” call Korro-korro. Barrington Brown (Canoe and Camp Life Brit- 
ish Guiana, 1876, 22), gives the following Curi-Curi River Ibis (Ibis 
gets its name from its cry, which resembles that word repeated few times; 
they are dull olive-green cclour, with light green bills and legs. They drill holes 
the mud-banks with their long bills for worms, feeding after the manner snipe.” 
Mr. Quelch met with this species the Abary River, and remarks that rose 
intervals from the bushes. also observed the Berbice River and George- 
town. 


There additional reference this bird Chubb’s second volume, 
published 1922. 

February, 1922, while journey the interior British Guiana 
with four other white men, all more less interested ornithology, saw 
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rather close range, many South American birds, and had unusual op- 
portunity studying their appearances and poses well occasional 
nest. were particularly fortunate the the Bush Ibis. During 
the outward journey, the upper Essequibo, while our boat was only few 
yards from the shore, surprised solitary individual, evidently feeding, 
the muddy bank the stream. did not appear frightened and did 
not once take flight. our Indian crew ceased paddling and all kept 
still and quiet, were able inspect the bird our leisure. Even 


Fig. 58. THE BusH RIVER IBIS 
BRITISH GUIANA, 


had been any doubt its identity, the exclamation the paddlers, 
would have prompted us. The day was rather overcast (the 
downpours were frequent) and that may have been the reason why all 
agreed that the gray and green shades the ibis’ plumage, well its 
mandibles and feet, appeared definitely dark instead the light shades re- 
Barrington Brown and others. the other hand, the iridescent 
sheen the back and the bluish the tail were strongly evidence. 
Farther inland, some 200 miles from the coast, above the junction the 
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Essequibo with the Potaro, saw another individual, with precisely the 
same markings, roosting large tree overhanging the water. Our boat 
approached this bird, and again had excellent opportunity 
examining him before flew into the jungle. paddling close the 
branch which the ibis had been roosting—less than ten yards from our 
eyes—we spied nest that had been built some twenty feet from the river 
bank and the same distance from the surface the stream. was well shel- 
tered from the tropical sun and rain dense foliage above and one side, 
though quite exposed toward the south. The nest itself, some fourteen inches 
diameter, was loosely constructed dry twigs lined with finer material, 
that may have been moss. any event, was possible see all the rough, 
outer structure the nest but not its contents. Peering over the margin 
the structure were the heads and necks two nestlings fairly feathered 
dark gray, with wide-open eyes, mandibles undeveloped but showing the ibi- 
dine type. The nest was deep enough entirely hide the youngsters when 
they withdrew their heads. Plainly noticeable each side the head was 
uniform, rather wide ring white. 

did not further disturb the immature birds, but decided confine our 
activities recording such changes them might during the five 
days that would elapse before our return journey. were the moment 
content carefully note the exact appearance the nestlings’ upper parts, 
arranging take, later, snapshots the nest, its contents and its neighbor- 
hood. The nesting tree was what known the natives the ‘‘sereba- 
danni’’, sap tree, account which given the government forester, 
Hohenkerk, Timehri, ser. 114. fine hardwood, its foliage sug- 
gesting one our northern maples; and attains medium height 
feet. far, does not seem have been systematically 
many other South American trees. 

the return trip, five days later, had difficulty locating the 
nest, but first glance thought, especially saw trace the par- 
ent birds, that the young had flown. our shaking and pulling neighboring 
branches, however, two heads protruded above the margin the apparently 
empty shelter. The trouble had induce the nestlings show themselves 
argued that they had not only considerably developed five days but that 


they had, perhaps, profited parental instruction. The chicks had also ac- 
quired more gray feathers the head and neck. The principal difference, 
noted all the members the party, was the fading the previously well- 
marked white circle about each eye, ring color that had stood out less 
than week before the most striking part the upper plumage. 

was not practicable more than take few photographs the 
nest and young, refer the reader the accompanying illustration (fig. 58). 
Unfortunately, none the six snapshots turned out, when developed week 
later, well hoped, common experience the with films 
not promptly dealt with; but this one will serve show the general charac- 
ters the tree and the ibis nest. 


Chicago, Illinois, March 10, 1923. 
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THE PHONETICS BIRD-SOUND 
RICHARD HUNT 


following plan for more standardized method hearing and 
ing bird utterances submitted the belief that needed. 
least four fields—ecology, evolution, heredity, and 

—bird vocalization has figured, and must the future figure, pertinent 
and important material. Investigators these fields, however, are handi- 
capped because there agreed-upon terminology for handling the facts 
bird sound. 

The common belief seems that bird sounds are essentially inde- 
and that therefore one man’s attempt description useful 
(or useless) another’s. should remembered, however, that 
science branch science, has ever developed ahead its terminology. 
terminology and technique built use, new facts and concepts 
light. far bird vocalization concerned, our chief need 
for ornithologists start talking about the facts bird sound 
agreed-upon language. far has been ‘‘each man for himself.’’ 

Various systems have been graphic, 
can not take space here discuss the relative merits these systems. The 
plan herewith offered based phonetics. believed the natural 
and logical system for three chief reasons: (1) perfectly flexible, 
providing for the recognition all factors bird sound (pitch, intensity, 
rate speed, form, expression, timbre, and phonetic quality); (2) the 
working symbols are those the English language, and are therefore com- 
mon property and not require special knowledge technique; (3) these 
symbols are essentially suited the expression bird sounds, since 
sounds are essentially human speech-like. some exception has taken 
claim that bird sounds are human feel that should devote 
little space explanation, especially since may previously have failed 
make clear just what mean human speech-like. 

not mean that birds talk converse, impelled motives needs 
homologous those governing human talk and conversation. mean merely 
say that the typical outward effect structure bird utterance, aside 
from whatever inner meaning function may have, like human talk, and 
not like human singing. agree that birds sing (as well utter notes 
alarm, warning, ete.). Their singing may even have behind emotional urges 
and needs similar thosé behind human singing, but the physical 
certainly different. Now, possible say pronounce words after 
fashion whistling them. For example try whistle the word 
doing this you produce bird-like sound which typical 
bird utterance. The quaint Barrington, author perhaps the oldest treatise 
bird-song language, remarked: ‘‘Thus also the linnet, which heard re- 
peat the words pretty boy, did not articulate like parrot mino, though. 
the same time the words might clearly distinguished.’’ Hudson find the 
following quotation from Sir George Grove regarding the English blackbird: 
tion. ‘And how are you? Isn’t fine day? Let have nice talk’, 
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birds may perhaps more justly compared with the human voice when 
speaking, than with musical instrument, with the human voice when 
singing; and can more represent bird’s song musical notation, 
than the inflections Mr. Gladstone’s voice when delivering one his 
great 

Sweeping statements are course dangerous. Very 
bird utterance heard which can accommodated without contortion 
the musical staff. Even then, however, the speech-like essence 
the utterance itself remains unchanged: ‘‘pretty boy,’’ for example, 
spelt the same whether ‘‘sung like music’’ the bird ‘‘spoken.’’ 
not syllabification and musical notation were mutually exclusive. 

Bird utterances, whether songs one-syllabled calls, 
cadences, general fluctuations pitch and emphasis, closely 
resembling these same phenomena the speaking (and rarely the singing) 
voice. Let the reader call mind, for example, the Olive-sided 
the expression this call would decide the word ‘dauntless,’ 
for suggests the tone voice which human being would say three- 
syllabled word dauntlessly. There are times when, accident, the 
Barrington’s linnet, the ‘words’ that bird whistles, chirps, twit- 
ters, resembles human what more important, whether they re- 
semble human words not, they almost invariably resemble the tone voice 
which human words are might uttered. 

would logically follow from the fact that bird utterances 
man speech-like that making records bird utterances the same symbols 
should used are used the written human language. But one does 
not need prove the thing Direct listening bird sounds has 
proved entire satisfaction that large number more less 
effects are contained the utterances birds. These phonetic ele- 
ments fall very nicely into four classes, which may eall: (1) the vowel 
sounds, (2) the explosives, (3) the fricatives, and (4) the musicals. 


THE BIRD VOWEL SOUNDS 


hot 

whirl 

stood 

who 


The vowels the first column are arranged descending scale; each 
falls within definite and characteristic ‘‘region 
which determines its relative pitch value the utterance. thus obvious 
that correctly determine the vowel sounds bird utterance and 
spell the utterance accordingly, thereby automatically convey idea 
the relative pitch. The vowels from are intrinsically clear, pure- 
toned, tonal, and hence may tonals distinguish them from the 
sounds two, which are harsh, raucous, nasal sound- 


id 
if 
| 
‘ 
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ing, and which may the fricative vowel sounds. All the above sounds 
are continuables—they may indefinitely prolonged’ without change 
character. 

From these same vowels, however, are derived certain non-continuable 
effects, representing rapid transitions from one continuable vowel another. 
They are thus virtually brief upward downward glides sound and may 
called the They are: 

should here explained that and are, bird utterance 
human, not actual sounds all, but mere points change inflection. 
secure life-like effects often necessary use and recording bird 
utterances, but should remembered that represents the low sound. 
and represents the high sound thus: 


THE BIRD EXPLOSIVES 


(j) (th) 


swering the explosives. One service that interested ornithologists may 
render correlate phonetic bird sounds with descriptive words, thus 
gradually contributing basis for more standardized terminology. 
comparing the field notes say dozen men should found that seven 
eight had described notes ‘chipping’ which element 
would have some reason for standardizing the word ‘chipping’ 
signifying note spelt with ch. matter fact, however, ‘chip- 
ping’ could not apply all ch-notes many such notes take 
quency vowels and might more properly ‘chocking’ 
notes, ete. The trouble here that not apt determine the 
whole utterance vowel fricative, for the explosive ordinarily 
merely more less initial effect. The initial, however, can very 
marked, and have decided character its own. There doubt that 
shall, have ‘coin’ certain number descriptive words, whether phon- 
basis otherwise. 

The bird explosives are (with the exception th) strictly non-continu- 
able. They may brief flashes sound the whole utter- 
ance; each has its peculiar and use another figure. 
each lends special ‘flavor’ the sound which part. Much space 
given qualitative analysis the properties the explosive 
sounds. Briefly, breath-like; hard and sharp and tight and incisive; 
hard, yet slow and loose-sounding; weaker than 
often the initial sounds peeping piping character, and 
shows marked tendency combine with musical the formation 
musical explosives; hard like but not incisive; deader (except when 
livened the admixture musical sound); always found 
eracking, creaking, and croaking sounds with non-musical 
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really fricative, but often. plays the réle explosive, lending 
those sounds which the initial element certain impact-like thippiness 
even lisping quality. The sounds and are phases ch, 
and The guttural sound not uncommon bird utterance, and often 
associated with musical the song the Brewer Blackbird and the 


cowbird. 
THE BIRD FRICATIVES 
wheezy 
sputtery (v) German 
sibilant nasal 
shuffly nasal 
buzzy 


When fricative exists all usually dominates and runs throughout 
the utterance more less specific sort effect. therefore not hard 
give most the fricative sounds specific names. Nominations are order 
for zh, however; and not that ‘sputtery’ the final designa- 
tion for sounds containing 

The fricatives are, like the vowels, continuable (though they 
abbreviated serve initial final effects). fricative, like ex- 
plosive, always accompanies emanates from vowel sound, which may 
said the irradiation. this phenomenon contained valuable 
hint for the field recorder bird utterances, who often finds note ‘un- 
spellable.’ will often found, careful listening, that the difficulty 
arises from the fact that two sound elements (i. vowel and fricative) 
are synchronous. The elements should separated out ear one one, 
and the spelling built the page the note book. The vowel-sound 
sounds utterance can almost always picked out before anything else 
can. fricative next discovered, should superposed over the vowel 
sound the finished spelling. Thus the song the Western Wood Pewee 
should spelt: 


The peculiar character each bird fricative may realized 
experimental use the human mouth. are the weakest and most 
the fricatives; and are the strongest and the most readily re- 
rough sound emanating from vowel effect may always re- 
cognized fricative, even though its specific character not immediately 
apparent. foreign bird skin sent one for identification might 
placed its proper genus, but not immediately its niche, can 
one usually recognize general fricative element bird utterance, though 


may that there are some important undiscovered bird fricatives. The- 
oretically fricative, but have never discerned such bird 


IV. THE BIRD MUSICALS 
musical musical 


the most musical the bird sound elements. occurs sounds 
both whistle-like and impact-like character. shows marked affinity 


( 
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for and with which combines form some the most pleasing bird 
sounds. 

Strictly speaking, must recognize two r-sounds: (1) 
which is, like flwent, gliding perhaps briefly rolled looped inflection 
connective; and (2) rolling which not necessarily musical, and which 
the apparent sound effect emanating from certain rapidly-repeated impact- 
like sounds—as regularly repeated series ‘metallic’ seems 
become trrrrrrrrrr. often one the chief determining factors in: rich- 
harsh rich-croaky sounds, such kraa and 

The main purpose this paper enlist the inter- 
ested ornithologists standardizing the terminology and technique 
science bird sound. seemed that good way begin was offer 
the above suggestions possible working basis. Needless say the writer 
will glad and suggestion. One much the fixa- 
tion more definite word meanings through the common use 
descriptive words referring facts bird sound. Dictionary Bird 
Sounds can built cooperative action, and the words should eventually 
classified not only accordance with their reference the four classes 
bird sound, -but also with reference the factors pitch, intensity, 
speed, form, expression, and timbre. For example, ‘shrill’ refers pitch; 
‘loud,’ intensity; ‘rapid,’ speed; ‘staccato,’ form; 
expression; and ‘rich’ timbre. working basis possible value oth- 
ers their bird utterance work, submit the following alphabetically arrang- 


ed, incomplete list 


BIRD SOUND DESIGNATIONS 


abrupt blare crunching clump 
alarm belling crowing clear crumple 
alto blast crow-like clarity clarinet 
attenuated bursting cicada-like choppy crake 
asthmatic bombinate cuckoo-like croupy 
aspirate bark canary-like crack-voiced drum 
brawl chitter coarse drone 
base bay chatter cooing dead-sounding 
blatter chutter cackle dripping 
beaten babel clatter chink dry 
bounding blab clap chat discordant 
banjo-like babble call drawl 
blackbird-like brassy crackle clamor detonate 
bellow blurting clang caterwaul ding-dong 
buzz bumping clank cat-like dulcet 
bantam-like baa clink crashing devil’s tattoo 
bell-like blithe click crepitate dove-like 
bow-wow cough clutter dog-like 
breathless chant chip charivari ditty 
breathy castanet-like chipper clack double-toned 
bang chirp chime 
blubber chirrup contralto effervescing 
burred creak cheep cry explosive 
bleat crack chuck chuckle echoing 
bray croak chack chickadee-like 
cricket-like cluck carol flowing 
bugle crink churr chortle fizzy 
boom crisp clash chiff fluent 
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flutey 
feeping 
frog-like 
forced 
fluffy 
flutter 
fricative 
falsetto 
flapping 
flopping 
flipping 
flaring 
fife-like 
filing 
fizzling 
fulminate 
flump 
feminine 
finchy 


grinding 
grating 
growl 
gasp 
glassy 
grasshopper-like 
gliding 
gurgle 
glug 
gulp 
gargle 
guttural 
gritty 
gabble 
gobble 
grunt 
giggle 
gibber 
gruff 
grum 
groan 
gaggle 
gushing 
gong-like 


honk 

hoot 

howl 

harsh 
hoarse 
hawking 
hiss 

heavy 
hollow 
human-like 
hum 

husky 
half-human 
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hard 
hiccup 
high 

halloo 

hoop 
hen-like 
hammering 
horn-like 


instrumental 
impact-like 
insect-like 
incisive 
iterated 
inflected 
intoned 


jingle 
jangle 
jabber 
jibber 
jar 


kissing 
knocking 
kitten-like 
katydid-like 


lapping 
loose 
lispy 

lippy 
lispering 
light 
laughing 
long-drawn 
lowing 
little-voiced 
liquid 
licking 
lusty 
latration 
locust-like 
leathery 
lay 

lyric 

lilt 

lively 
legato 
loud 


maniacal 
moo 
meow 
mew 
musical 
metallic 
mellow 


melodious 
masculine 
murmur 
moan 
mewl 
mouse-like 
mutter 
muffled 


nasal 

noisy 

neigh 
near-whistle 
nipping 


outright 

oozy 
oboe-like 
out-of-breath 
owl-like 
open-mouthed 
oriole-like 


pop 
pip 

peep 

pipe 

puff 

patter 

pat 

plop 

purr 
prattle 
planning 
protracted 
plash 
pebble-tapping 
pealing 
piercing 
pitapat 
pule 
pig-like 
parrot-like 
puppy-like 
played 
purling 
pulsating 
palpitating 
ponderous 
puttering 
pitch-pipe 
plaintive 
penetrating 


quivering 
quavering 
quick 
quack 


quawk 


rumble 
roll 

roar 
ripple 
rustle 
rattle 

rip 
rickety 
rich 
rich-harsh 
rending 
rubbing 
rasping 
ringing 
resonant 
round 
rough 
reedy 
rushing 
raucous 
reverberant 
rapping 
report 
rataplan 
ratatat 
repetition 
rooster-like 
reeling 
rollicking 


say 
speak 
shout 


scrape 
strident 
split 
squash 
squeeze 
sip 
snicker 
sigh 
sough 
snuffle 
sniff 
screech 
scream 
shiver 
shimmer 
snort 
sibilant 
shuffle 
soft 
stomachy 
sweet 
shriek 


snore 
short 
smooth 
sonant 
sizzle 

shap 
sneeze 
snarl 
shattering 
sputter 
spatter 
spit 

spat 
smack 
striking 
strained 
squawk 
stir 

sharp 
squeal 
stacatto 
sonorous 
snuff 

sing 

shake 
song 
sing-song 
squall 
stage-whisper 
swish 
shrill 
stentorian 
slam 
soprano 
screak 
squeak 
silvery 
strain 
stone-tapping 
sound 
strum 

snip 
splash 
stutter 
sawing 
sparrowy 
sotto voce 
slur 


tap 

toot 

trill 
tinkle 
tear 
tremulous 
thippy 
tonal 
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thumping undulating whistle wierd 
throaty utterance whisper warblery 
tinny thundering un-musical warble 

tipping tattoo un-ringing woodeny xylophone-like 
tipper tantara un-resonant wet 

tsipper tolling uncanny wiry yowl 
tseep tintinnabulation watery yawn 
thin treble voice-like wrenching yap 
tenuous tenor vocal whinny yip 

tick tune vibratory whimper yell 
thick thrum voluble whizz yodle 
troll tymbal ventriloquial whir yawp 
tight throb vociferation whoop yelp 
trumpet-like tattle violent wrinkle 

twitter thrushy velvety weak zizzy 
tweet tree-cricket-like whipping zip 
trickling talk whine whirling zing 
tang wail whetting 

tink ululation wheeze wind-bell-like 


Palo Alto, California, June 16, 1923. 


STUDY SOME PLUMAGES THE BLACK TERN 
(WITH TWO PHOTOS) 


MONG the specimens collected for Donald Dickey the writer dur- 
ing the summers 1920 and 1921, Buena Vista Lake, Kern County, 
California, was small series Black Tern (Chlidonias nigra 

mensis). These were obtained various dates ranging from May Septem- 
ber, and were taken more less the way routine collecting, with the object 
outlining roughly the post-nuptial molt,—the change from dark summer 
winter dress. When this series was assembled became evident that there 
were many other words, plumages which refused accommodate 
themselves orderly sequence. 1922 and 1923, therefore, special ef- 
fort was made work out some the problems for which the small series 
previously collected offered solution. addition this personally taken 
material, use has been made specimens the Museum Vertebrate Zoology. 
thanks are due also Dr. Bishop, for many helpful hints and sug- 
gestions. 

The nesting and downy young this species are well known that any 
space devoted them would rather useless repetition other accounts. 
However, one item about egg laying may well emphasized because has 
indirect bearing the subject which this paper intended cover, namely 
certain phases plumages and molts. The writer confessedly ignorant 
what has been done recent years the study molt-causation, but, the 
following observation has been interest others whom has been men- 
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Fig. 59. THE FALL MOLT THE ADULT BLACK TERN; ARRANGED FROM BOTTOM TOP, 
TWO ROWS, VENTRALLY AND 
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tioned, hereby offered possible value. almost axiomatic that 
breeding and molting follow more less regular sequence; that molting 
the natural course events follows breeding, and inter-relation between 
the two naturally inferred. Therefore, was rather surprising see 
these Black Terns, whose nests were destroyed again and again wind storms, 
continue lay until they were some halfway through 
breeding’’ molt. this instance, then, least, have case 


Fig. 60. Left-hand row: SELECTED JUVENILES SHOWING CHANGE THROUGH WEAR; YOUNGEST 
TOP, OLDEST BOTTOM. Right hand row. SELECTED VARIATIONS FIRST SPRING 
PLUMAGE, 


molting and laying were occurring the same time, with neither function 
suppressing the other. 

Juvenal and First Winter 
ile, from which the last trace down has been shed, general resembles the 
winter adult, from, which differs follows: darker throughout, with 
brownish wash over the whole plumage (most pronounced the dorsal sur- 
face and least noticeable the central flanks and sides more 
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extensively grayish; remiges and rectrices with narrow edgings pale gray 
tips and along inner edges. These edges soon disappear and the brown 
fades and abraded from the contour plumage. The forehead, underparts, 
and hind neck become almost white are those parts the adults, The 
crown becomes blacker—sometimes sooty black—and therefore much darker 
than old birds where the black confined the auricular and preocular 
regions. The back, wings, and tail remain very dark, and the first named 
section good deal brown tipping remains. The only new feathers which 
are acquired before the last birds leave, the first week October, are few 
white ones the underparts. Careful examination specimens the time 
preparation showed this the only change which takes place the juvenal 
plumage between July and October with the exception the abrasion and 
fade noted above. 

First Spring Plumage.—This highly variable stage and the inter- 
mediate step toward the adult plumage. Some individuals are superficially 
much like winter adults, and from this light extreme they range mixed 
black and white plumage which the black predominant, and the mantle 
color closely approaches the shade seen summer adults. The piebald type 
bears rather close resemblance some stages the molting summer adult, 
but from entirely different cause that the variegated molting adult has 
black feathers mixed with white feathers, while the younger bird 
with variable amount ofi black tipping. this variability the matter 
black tipping that causes the wide range marking birds 
There seemingly trace any wholly black feathers, although there are 
great many pure white ones. This plumage the first change from the juvenal 
stage the previous late fall. results from renewal the entire juvenal 
plumage, including tail and flight feathers, except for some the wing 
coverts and some scattered body feathers. Probably the body 
place the average little earlier than the spring molt the adult, for some 
wear noticeable June while adults this date are still comparatively 
fresh and unabraded plumage. Occasional one-year-old examples 
late the first week June retain one two old juvenal primaries, but this 
not extraordinary, considering this age they through complete 
wing molt, whereas the adults almost never renew all the primaries, and 
never all the secondaries this season. The (outermost) 
primary shed near the first June, and almost the change into 
the second winter plumage begins. 

Representatives this age (first spring) are very much the minority. 
The proportion adults not more than about one fifty, and one im- 
mediately tempted conclude that great many individuals attain the black 
plumage the first year. Were not for the fact that careful search fails 
reveal single black bird whose unreplaced secondaries and primaries are 
other than those second third winter plumage, one which shows even 
single juvenal feather, should apt think this possible. other words, 
such flight feathers the previous fall remain black birds emphatically 
are not juvenal feathers; therefore all black birds examined were least two 
years old. The strong probability that the majority one-year-olds not 
come north the spring, but remain winter quarters until the birds reach 
maturity, two years age. may remarked that all the one-year- 
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olds taken, there was noticeable slight the sexual organs, and 
two cases—one white and one piebald—they were breeding. Such conditions 
are present probably only the most vigorous birds, they usu- 
ally are—act sufficient urge send them the northward spring jour- 
ney, whether (rarely) not (usually) they actually breed upon arrival. 
this connection, may stated that young birds not arrive until about 
June six weeks after the adults. 

Second Winter takes place renewal every feather 
the body—the first complete change since the step from downy juvenal, 
for some the wing coverts and few contour feathers have remained over 
from the juvenal stage. For the second time (sometimes starting before the 
last juvenal primary has been shed) all the primaries are replaced. This 
plumage identical with that the winter adult; the change begins about 
month earlier, however, and the new pluntage taken little more slowly, 
for completed the same time that the adult. The primary molt 
starts simultaneously with the molt, even before the last juvenal primary 
has been replaced, about June whereas adults the primary molt does not 
start until the body molt well under way. 

sults the well-known black plumage from which the species gets its name, 
and which most commonly known. renewal the en- 
tire body plumage, the tail, sometimes many (usually the 
outer secondaries, and very rarely all the the inner 
evidently completed just previous the northward migration, 
for until the last May, one oceasionally finds few old white feathers 
the lower breast and upper belly which still remain unshed. the other 
hand, have seen fully plumaged black specimen taken early April 12. 
The manner which the black body attained unknown me, for the 
hirds not arrive until complete so. with all plumages 
this tern, the summer dress rather one, and its 
state worn for average little more than two months. fact, might 
said that more than half the Black Tern’s life spent molting. About 
July there appear manv birds which have ‘pepper and salt’ faces, the first 
outward evidence that are commencing the fall molt. 

Adult Fall Molt.—This molt oceurs means simultaneously all 
individuals. Birds with speckled faces are found early the middle 
June, and again very few retain the full black plumage until the first 
August. The dates given here are believed average for the mass, and 
they will serve for most the birds encountered California. 

Beginning the loral region. forehead. and chin (about July 1). the en- 
tire head. and upper breast are molted comparatively rapidly and these 
parts are with the occasional feathers pretty well whitened the 
middle the month. Then there somewhere near ten during 
which time most the few remaining black feathers about the fore parts are 
shed. during this slowing the shedding the body that 
the primary molt and not unreasonable suppose that the check 
due diversion part the feather-building fluids the wings. 
resumption the body molt the last week July, the upper and under tail 
are shed, the tail molt begins, the white starts down the breast. 
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and the pale gray the mantle commences appear the back. Thus 
this stage, the molt progressing slowly backwards from the upper breast 
and hind neck, and rather more rapidly forward from the tail coverts. This 
slow process, and not until the first week, even the middle, Sep- 
tember that the black feathers disappear from the area the lower breast 
the underparts and from the center the back the upperparts. About 
two and one-half months are therefore required for the completion the body 
molt,—an extraordinarily long time, judged ordinary standards. 

The Fall Wing carpal joint the center from 
wing molt commences. begins adults about July 15, with the dropping 
the first (inner) primary, the time when the head and neck 
practically complete. the one-year-olds, commences earlier— about June 
10—as soon as, even before, the last primary has been replaced. 
The primaries are dropped regular order, each its inner neighbor reaches 
full growth. The molt all the primaries requires somewhere three 
months, for when the last birds leave, about October they depart with be- 
tween two (usually) and four (rarely) primaries still unshed. There very 
close relation between the primaries and their coverts, for each covert drop- 
ped and the new one grown company with its own primary, and not before. 

The secondary molt starts the carpal joint when the third 
primary fully grown, and progresses inward. The change fairly rapid, 
for the secondaries are finished October with the primaries, each suc- 
quill shed when its neighbor has reached full growth. There 
close relation between the secondaries and their The secondary coverts 
are shed all once, the dropping the third fourth secondary. The 
rest the coverts and the contour feathers the wings. are acquired gradu- 
ally with the plumage. The direction from the larger toward 
the hend the wing, the lesser being the last replaced. toward the 
finish the body molt. The seapulars and tertials are shed comparatively 
early. and conjunction with the adjacent body plumage. 

Fall Tail molt begins between the the third and 
fifth primaries, just after the molt under way. iron- 
sequence such holds with the wine feathers. and verv definite ean 
laid down. Numbering the pairs from the inside. the center pair number 
one. and the outer pair number six. either the first the pair shed 
first. following these the third. oceasionally the sixth. dronped (in either 
ease the other pair soon follows) after these the fourth. and invariably the 
fifth next outer pair the last shed. The duration the tail molt 
comparatively short. The feathers grow rapidly. and even though they must 
usually (not always) reach full length before the pair drops, the 
entire molt does not consume more than five six weeks. 

While the average adult tail possesses deeper fork and narrower 
feathers than that the juvenile there individual 
variation this respect, regardless age, sex, season, that attempt 
age diagnosis such characters would not possible all eases. 

Summary.—Two years are necessary attain the black plumage 
maturity and during that time the individual passes through four preliminary 
plumages. These are 

(1) Natal Downy (3) First Spring 


(4) Second Winter 
(5) Second Spring 


Pasadena, California, June 1923, 
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THE SYSTEMATIC STATUS SOME NORTHWESTERN 
SONG SPARROWS 


(WITH MAP) 


HARRY SWARTH 


(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California.) 


present paper the result attempt outline the ranges 
British Columbia the races Melospiza melodia that inhabit the 
province, this for distributional list the birds British Columbia 

now course preparation Major Allan Brooks and myself. 

The greater part the material upon which the study 
contained the Museum Vertebrate Zoology, but the following specimens 
borrowed from other institutions: from the Victoria Memorial Mus- 
eum, Ottawa, extensive series song sparrows representing many locali- 
ties British Columbia; from the United States National Museum, series 
birds representing Melospiza melodia inexspectata, including the type 
that subspecies; from the United States Biological Survey, series birds 
from the Queen Charlotte Islands; from the Museum Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Cambridge, Massachusetts, the type specimen Melospiza fasciata 
merrilli Brewster. For the use all this material, indispensable such 
study this, thanks are extended each the institutions concerned 
and the individual curators through whom the loans were made. 

also under debt gratitude Major Allan Brooks 
cism and aid various sorts. His assistance was sufficient justify the 
appearance his name co-author this paper had not wished other- 
wise. 

Although the song sparrow British Columbia that first 
here, the status the bird southeastern Alaska (the Alexander 
Archipelago and the adjacent mainland) much part the same pro- 
blem that that region necessarily included. For convenience the term 


‘rufina group’ will used designate the birds here treated, the 


brown song sparrows the coast northwest America from central Oregon 
north Glacier Bay, and, British Columbia, west from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. the birds that general area the names rufina, 
tata, morphna, merrilli, montana, inexspectata, and phaea, have been various- 
applied. 

own first impression was that the song sparrows the entire region 
might well all listed under one name. had several times studied series 
specimens from southeastern Alaska and from different parts British 
Columbia without being able correlate definite subspecifie characters with 
particular regions, and first did not seem that such correlations 
established. Inasmuch, however, certain extremes variation 
are represented birds from localities near together the Queen Charlotte 
and Vancouver Island, and these extremes are different enough 
recognizable the living bird, apparent that least two subspecies 
Melospiza melodia will have conceded, then remains bring the rest 
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melodia rufina melodia morphna 


Fig. 61. PORTION NORTHWESTERN AMERICA, SHOWING 
RANGE Melospiza melodia rufina SYMBOLS INDICATE LOCALITIES 
FROM WHICH SPECIMENS WERE EXAMINED, 
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the series into harmony with the division indicated between the birds from 
these two island localities, task some difficulty, for means attempting 
indicate definite names and definite geographic boundaries average 
differences that not lend themselves hard and fast diagnoses. hoped, 
however, that the division here indicated, accord with the facts illustrated 
extensive series specimens, will satisfactory rather gross separa- 
tion races. For any minute and detailed study geographic variation 
Melospiza melodia this general region, not believe that our system 
nomenclature can used advantage. That is, not think that 
practicable give names any divisions smaller than are here indicated. 

Comparing the extremes mentioned, from the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and from Vancouver Island, the outstanding characters the birds 
from the Queen Charlotte Islands are large size, long bill, and dark coloration 
from Vancouver Island, smaller size, rather stubby bill, and bright reddish 
Other birds with characters the same those the specimens from 
the Queen Charlotte Islands were found from the westernmost islands the 
Alexander Archipelago, Alaska, two adults from Sitka, the type 
locality Emberiza rufina Brandt. Also, specimens closely similar Van- 
Island skins were found from the eastern islands the Alexander 
Archipelago and from the adjoining mainland. So. making due allowance for 
variation each series, fairly satisfactory division races could made, 
indicated the accompanying map (fig. 61.) 

Birds from Chichagof, Baranof, and the Queen Charlotte Tslands are 
alike and are here taken represent rufina the extreme manifestation 
that race. Specimens from Kuiu, Wales, Warren, and Forrester 
islands are intermediate character, between rufina and morphna, Two 
from Duke Island are distinctly like rufina. The apparent anomaly 
this last-mentioned case (see map) added interest 
view the fact that white-footed mouse similarly isolated 
Duke the snecies found there (P. sitkensis) the same the 
one that the distant Baranof and Chichagof islands, 

regards names for the two subspecies song 
western islands the Alexander Archinelago. Alaska Baranof, 
Wales, Dall. Duke, and adiacent small 
Queen Charlotte Islands, British the name Melosniza melodia 
rufina (Bonaparte) will This name dates from: rufina 
rufina Brandt, Dese. Av. Rossic, 1836, tab. ii, (Citation from Ridg- 
way, Nat. Bull. 50, part 1901, 374.) 

Melospiza melodia morphna Oberholser April, 
substitute name for type near 
mouth Columbia River, will apply the song sparrow the eastern is- 
lands the Alexander Archipelago (Admiralty, Wrangell, ete.) 
and the adjacent mainland coast from Glacier Bay southward, over most the 
mainland British Columbia (except the extreme northern and northeastern 
sections), and Vancouver Island, and south least central Oregon. 

This arrangement the song sparrows the section the northwest 
under consideration sense recession from attitude previous 
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papers, for have always regarded birds from all sections studied Melospiza 
(See Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 1912, 60; ibid., xxiv, 1922, 
255.) did recognize certain differences between specimens the Alaskan 
series, differences which are here correlated with the names rufina and mor- 
phna, but heretofore have not been able associate these characters with 
definite regions. the series from the Queen Charlotte Islands that proves 
the decisive factor. those islands, apparently, the characters rufina 
reach their extreme development, and with less variation between individuals 
than seen elsewhere, where the range morphna approached. 

the rufina group, feature that once apparent examination 
the large series now available the surprising amount individual varia- 
tion series from almost any section that fairly well represented; and also 
the unexpected sort variation that may crop anywhere, exemplified 
certain skins from scattered localities. 

will seen from the list specimens appended, the material as- 
sembled includes extensive series from many places. the sort variation 
that exhibited certain these series that made formerly unwiliing 
recognize two races, rufina and morphna, from, the coastal region, north 
and south. Following are brief comments upon certain the larger and more 
important series here considered. 

Breeding birds from Vancouver Island are rather more uniform ap- 
pearance than Alaskan specimens, and generally they are 
more ruddy, than are the latter. Even the Vancouver Island series, 
there are specimens, taken the same place and the same time, that are mark- 
edly different appearance. Together with the usual type bird, with 
ruddy coloration and rather soft, blended markings, there considerable 
mixture others, some darker, others more grayish, and some more heavily 
streaked above and below. breeding bird from Alberni (Mus. Vert. 
no. 16199, adult female) can closely matched series the distant 
cleonensis, from the coast northern California. series from Nootka 
Sound notable the matter bill development. these birds the bill 
long and slender, closely similar shape the bill rufina. 

series seven birds, immatures first winter plumage, 
near the mouth the Taku River, Alaska, September 16, 1909, there 
much color variation between Alaskan and Vancouver Island specimens. 
Some the Taku River skins may matched very closely comparable 
specimens from Vancouver Island. Seven immatures and adults fresh win- 
ter plumage taken Sergief Island, Alaska, August September 1919, 
are about like the Taku River birds, and show the same sort variation. 

breeding adults from the upper Stikine River, British Columbia, 
taken June July 17, 1919, show surprising amount variation, rela- 
tive redness grayness general coloration and the amount red 
black the streaking the breast and the back. Among six breeding 
adults from Hazelton, British Columbia, taken May and June, 1921, 
are extremes redness and grayness far apart those distinguishing the 
average red-colored morphna Puget Sound from the gray-colored merrilli 
the interior. Fall plumaged birds from the same place show similar, though 
not great, variation. 

series eleven breeding birds (coll. Museum) 
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from Osoyoos Lake, Okanagan Valley, taken May 10, 11, 15, (1922), 
exceptional interest from the standpoint the variation exhibited. 
from the same spot, are breeding birds exhibiting dark coloration exactly like 
Alaskan specimens morphna, others with the ruddy color morphna 
seen Vancouver Island, and still others, gray color and with sparsely 
streaked breast, that closely approach 

There single bird hand (no. 9693, Mus. Vert. Zool., adult 
female), collected the head Marten Arm, Boca Quadra, Alaska, June 
10, 1909. This specimen, taken region where extremely dark-colored 
song sparrows are the rule, exhibits the extreme gray coloration that can 
seen morphna from any part its range. matches exactly three speci- 
mens (nos. 3168, 2791, 2773, Victoria Memorial Mus.) from Midway and Trail, 
extreme southeastern British Columbia. These three have been 
merrilli, and, indeed, appearance they and the Boca Quadra skin ap- 
proach very closely that subspecies. 

have examined the type specimen Melospiza melodia inerspectata 
Riley (Proc. Biol. Wash., 1911, 234), together with several 
other specimens from the general region the type locality and cannot re- 
gard that subspecies worthy recognition. indistinguishable from 
morphna. Oberholser (Auk, xxxv, 1918, 187), urging the validity the 
race, says: ‘‘It most nearly allied Melospiza rufina, but de- 
smaller, particularly far the bill and wing are concerned; and 
is, fact, smaller, darker, somewhat heavily streaked edition that 

regards color and markings, specimens can 
duplicated the Alaskan coast. Furthermore, individual variation the 
make the division indicated. regards measurements, the appended table 
shows the similarity ‘‘inexspectata’’ the interior and morphna the 
coast. 

Melospiza melodia merrilli Brewster. find that this name has been 
published pertaining British Coluntbia bird, but have examined 
specimens the Victoria Memorial Museum that were labeled different 
These are apparently some the same birds listed Macoun and 
Macoun (Catalogue Canadian Birds, 1909, 540) Melospiza cinerea 
montana, taken various points southeastern British Columbia. 
mens from that section, Midway, Trail, and Fernie, for example, cer- 
tainly approach merrilli pretty closely, though have seen none that are 
gray the type that subspecies. have grounds for discrediting the vali- 
dity merrilli occurring elsewhere, but not practicable the basis 
these variable specimens give the race formal standing list the birds 
British Columbia, with any definitely outlined range that province. 

There are hand seven specimens (including the type) the type 
series Melospiza cinerea Fisher (Condor, 1v, 1902, 36) from the 
southern Oregon. These birds average small size, but all things 
considered, not regard them representing recognizable subspecies. 
Such variation from the mode morphna seen, both and 
measurements, appears the nature intergradation toward 
cleonensis, the adjoining subspecies the southward. 
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The one outstanding fact brought out adequate series specimens 
the rufina group the relative uniformity characters presented over 
tremendous area; and this despite the fact that there wide range varia- 
tion among birds from any one locality, for the same sort variation crops 
almost everywhere. This uniformity the British Columbian and! southeastern 
Alaskan song sparrow marked contrast the manner which the species 
breaks into local races the northward and the southward. the north 
are the several more grayish-colored Alaskan races, exhibiting well-defined 
characters color and structure, and each occupying definite and relatively 
habitat. the southward, Melospiza melodia again breaks 
into rather sharply defined races, mostly limited distribution. 

some may seem that the proper procedure handling the rufina 
group would recognize four subspecies where have defined two. These, 
centering about extremes that are admittedly appreciable, would (1) the 
ruddy bird (morphna) Vancouver Island and the adjacent mainland; (2) 
the grayish-toned merrilli extending into southeastern British Columbia; (3) 
darker-colored race from the northern mainland and part 
the Sitkan district, Alaska; (4) larger, dark-colored race (rufina), with 
range previously outlined this paper. 

These, however, certainly are not definable races the sense 
kenaiensis, sanaka, the northward, cleonensis, samuelis, 
pusillula, and others the southward. Their characters are hard define, 
and, previously shown, individual variation nearly all sections great 
that there would large proportion specimens any series that could 
not subspecifically allocated any ground but the geographic situation 
the place capture. 

may said that and the related gray-colored subspecies 
the northward, the blackish California subspecies the southward, and 
what might termed the melodia group the southeastward, each represents 
section the species comparable what have here called the rufina 
group. Within each the three first mentioned divisions, local differentia- 
tion has proceeded point where several races, more less sharply defined 
and restricted range, can readily recognized. the rufina group 
can see strong tendency toward such subdivision, but, save between the 
very extremes, has not advanced far enough permit ready definition 
the birds from different parts the general range. 

seems that any study variable bird like Melospiza 
stress should first laid upon the major divisions the species. 
the present case this would rufina group its 
entirety, compared with the group formed the gray-colored Alaskan races 
abruptly the northward, the brownish-colored melodia group (con- 
nected through the southeastward, and 
California subspecies (connected through phaea) the southward. seems 
that would well regard observed differences within each these 
larger divisions somewhat different light from those which 
same divisions are separated from each other. 

the mechanical handling names, our efforts convey observed 
facts, seems that are making mistake when, for example, 


publish lists names the song sparrow names appear our Check-List 
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North American Birds. scatter closely connected, sometimes scarcely 
distinguishable forms, among others most remotely related, obscure the 
facts. All recognizable subspecies are not equidistant from one another, and 
they should not treated they more and more material ac- 
cumulates, permitting careful study variation one species after another, 
facts come light that modify our conceptions racial differences and our 
standard books should reflect such advances knowledge. The application 
this the present instance urge, any new edition the 
Check-List, any other general work North American birds, modifica- 
tion the present mode listing the local races such birds Melospiza 
melodia. place string heterogeneous subspecies, listed according 
chronological system true enough, but absolutely haphazard regards 
relationship, degree difference, geographical position, would urge that, 
where possible, stress placed upon the main divisions the species with 
some subordination the differences within each such section. 

borne rufina and morphna toward caurina, immediately the northward. 
Rufina certain characters occupies intermediate position between morphna 
and caurina, but geographically morphna (as here defined) impinges more 
directly upon the habitat cawrina than rufina does. may seem startling 
affirm the close resemblance the Queen Charlotte Islands song sparrow 
that Yakutat Bay (see Brooks, Auk, 1923, 223), but there 
gainsaying the similarity size and, some extent, color and shape 
bill. Study the map will demonstrate that the close relationship implied 
such claim not unreasonable first appears be. Directly south 
Glacier Bay extend the western islands the Alexander Archipelago, and 
south them the Queen Charlotte many respects the animal life 
the western islands differs markedly from that the inner islands and the 
mainland, and easy conceive the dispersal song sparrows such 
way produce different lines variation the two regions, west and 
east. Thus there might produced dispersal southward from the main- 
land, the western islands and the Queen Charlottes, modification the 
caurina type which size remained the same, bill remained long and 
nearly slender, and color became darker and more brown. Morphna, 
similarly hypothetical dispersal northward along the mainland coast, became 
slightly darker colored but otherwise almost unchanged. Something the 
sort what believe really happened, with the resulting implication 
caurina and rufina may more nearly related, than are morphna and 

There are two specimens hand that have decided bearing upon this 
theory, two breeding birds from Glacier Bay. One these (Mus. Vert. Zool., 
no. 514, female, July 16, 1907), example may taken 
indicative the southern extremity the breeding range that subspecies. 
The other (Mus. Vert. Zool., no. 512, male, July 1907), typical, not 
rufina, but-of small size, ruddy color, and stubby like 
breeding birds from Vancouver Island, rather than like those from the western 
islands the Alexander Archipelago. These, the only adults hand from 
Glacier Bay, are too few specimens permit any finality the deductions 
made therefrom (especially view the variation exhibited series from 
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other points), but the appearance these birds fits well enough into the 
theory just outlined: that is, that the morphna extends northward 
the mainland clear the habitat abrupt transition from one type 
the other would indicative relatively remote relationship. ex- 
tending southward its interrupted island range, would exhibit more less 
intergradation with the closely related exhibited many speci- 
mens. Intergradation between rufina and morphna, certainly exists 
marked degree, might result from long ages contact along wide frontier. 

The southernmost point from which have seen breeding specimen 
morphna Salem, Oregon. The type series ‘‘phaea’’ from southern Oregon 
consists winter birds. Rusty Song Sparrows are not uncommon some parts 
California during the winter months, and number specimens there- 
from are included the series studied. Birds from the coastal region are 
mostly the reddish coloration seen morphna; some are similar the type 
series ‘‘phaea.’’ From the interior California there are many that 
their grayish color tend distinctly toward They are like birds from 
British Columbia, before have seen winter birds 
from southern localities that are like the song sparrows the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the western islands the Alexander Archipelago. this 
tion the possibility suggests some birds from southern points that have 
been recorded being really examples rufina Chichagof, 
Baranof, the Queen Charlotte Islands. Supposed examples caurina from 
southern localities should carefully examined with this point mind; 
have pointed out, some specimens rufina approach caurina very closely 
appearance. 

SPECIMENS EXAMINED 

Melospiza melodia rufina 

Alaska: Island, ad.; Baranof Island, ad., im., juv.; Kuiu 
Island, ad.; Warren Island, ad.; Prince Wales Island, ad.; Forrester Island, 
ad., juv.; Duke Island, ad. 

British Columbia: Queen Charlotte Islands, ad., juv. (all from collection 
the Biological Survey). Total 47. 

Melospiza melodia morphna 

Alaska: Glacier Bay, ad., juv.; Taku River, im., juv.; Port Snettisham, 
im.; Thomas Bay, ad., juv; Chickamin River, ad.; Boca Quadra, ad.; 
Admiralty Island, ad.; Sergief Island, ad., im., juv. 

British Columbia: Upper Stikine River, ad., juv.; Hazelton, ad., juv.; 
Kispiox Valley, ad., im., juv.; Vanderhoof, ad., juv.; Moose Lake, Yellowhead 
Pass, ad., juv. Revelstoke, ad.; Kamloops, ad.; Elko, ad.; 
Fernie, ad. Trail, ad. “merrilli”), juv.; Midway, ad. 
Okanagan Landing, ad., im.; Osoyoos Lake, ad.; Skagit River, ad.; 
Chilliwack, ad.; Vancouver, ad.; Vancouver Island: Parksville, ad.; Little 
Qualicum River, ad., juv.; French Creek, ad., juv.; Errington, ad., im., 
juv.; Alberni, ad., juv.; Golden Eagle Basin, juv.; Nootka Sound, ad., juv. 

Alberta: Henry House, ad.; Jasper Park, juv. 

Washington: Seattle, juv.; Tacoma, ad. Nisqually 
ad. 

Oregon: Gardiner, Goldbeach, Tillamook, Cor- 
vallis, Salem, 

California: Siskiyou Mts., (Oct. 30, Nov. Dec. 5); Helena, Trinity 
(Feb. 15, 23, 24); Tower House Shasta Co., (March 7); Laytonville, Mendocino 
Co., (Oct. 9); Fyffe, Eldorado Co., (Nov. 25, 27); Coulterville, Mariposa Co., 
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MEASUREMENTS MILLIMETERS (AVERAGE, MINIMUM, AND MAXIMUM) SONG SPARROWS FROM 


TWEEN CROSS SOUND, ALASKA, AND SOUTHERN OREGON 


Melospiza caurina 


rufina 


Queen Charlotte Ids., males’ 


Melospiza morphna 


Telegraph Creek, C., males 
Hazelton, C., males 
Nootka Sound, Vancouver 
males 
Little Qualicum R., Vancouver 
Id., males 
Southern British Columbia, 
Southern Oregon, 


Wing 


71.4 (69.0-73.0) 


72.8 
69.1 


(66.0-71.5) 


67.1 
67.2 
66.5 


(63.0-69.5) 
(64.0-71.0) 
(64.5-68.0) 


66.6 (64.5-68.0) 


66.7 (63.0-69.0) 


64.2 (61.8-67.5) 


Kuiu Id., 4; Admiralty Id., 4; Baranof Id., 1; Sergief Id., 1; all migrants. 


67.7 


70.2 
64.9 


64.5 
66.0 
65.5 
65.4 
64.1 


64.7 
61.9 


Tail 


(64.0-72.5) 


(60.2-69.0) 


(58.0-69.0) 
(62.8-69.0) 
(62.5-68.0) 
(61.0-68.0) 
(60.5-68.0) 


(59.0-68.0) 
(60.0-65.0) 


Cumshewa Inlet, 6; Skidegate, 1; Louise Id., 1; Prevost Id,, 2. 


Sitka, 2; Chichagof Id., 2; Kuiu Id., 2; Warren Id., 1; 


Forrester Id., 2. 


Taku River, Admiralty Sergief Id., Chickamin River, Boca Quadra, 
Skagit River, 1; Chilliwack, 1; Okanagan Landing, 2; Midway, 2; Trail, 3; Fernie, 1. 


“Melospiza m, phaea’”: Goldbeach 1; Gardiner, 3. 


Prince of 


Culmen 


12.8 


13.8 
12.8 


11.8 
12.2 
13.1 
12.1 


11.6 
11.5 


Wales 


(12.0-13.5) 


(12.0-13.8) 


(11.0-12.5) 
(12.0-12.8) 
(11.5-13.0) 
(12.5-13.8) 


(11.2-11.8) 


Id., 


Depth of bill 


6.7 


7.3 
6.7 


6.4 
6.4 
6.2 
6.6 
6.5 


6.3 
6.6 


(6.2-7.0) 


(7.0-7.8) 
(6.2-7.2) 


(6.0-7.0) 
(6.2-6.5) 
(6.0-6.5) 
(6.5-6.8) 
(6.0-7.0) 


(6.0-7.0) 
(6.5-6.8) 


Tarsus 


23.8 (23.0-24.2) 


25.2 
23.7 


(24.5-26.5) 
(21.2-25.0) 


22.8 
22.7 
22.4 


(21.5-23.0) 


23.2 (22.5-24.0) 


22.9 (21.2-24.2) 
21.9 


23.5 (23.0-24.0) 


BE- 


Middle toe 
and claw 


21.6 


22.5 
21.5 


21.7 
20.6 
20.6 


(21.0-22.0) 


(20.2-21.5) 
(19.5-21.0) 


(18.5-20.2) 
(20.2-21.0) 


: 
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(Nov. 26, March 3); Snelling, Merced Co., (Jan. 6); Grizzly Id., Solano 
(March 14); Nicasio, Marin Co., (April 14); Oakland, (Dec. Jan. 7); Santa 
Cruz Mts., (Nov. 25); Riverside, (Nov. 3). Total, 322. 


Berkeley, California, September 15, 1923. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


For preparing this year’s annual index, 
which concludes the present issue, the edi- 
tors THE are indebted Mr. 
Frank 


The forty-first stated meeting the Am- 
erican Ornithologists’ Union was held 
the Museum Comparative Zoology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, October 11, 
1923. The attendance was large, including 
was presented, covering very wide range 
topics. Elections included Dr. Chas. 
Townsend the class Fellows, and 
Messrs. Chas. Bunker, Joseph Dixon and 
George Simmons the class Mem- 


Pacific Coast Avifauna number 15, Fior- 
ence Merriam Bailey “Birds Recorded 
from the Santa Rita Mountains Southern 
Arizona,” was issued November 1923. 
This contribution published under the 
auspices the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
the cost printing having been met 
money donations from certain the mem- 
bers who are actively interested the 
development southwestern ornithology. 
This new number the Avifauna series 
will, feel confident, prove distinct 
credit all concerned. Studies this high 
standard are needed from great many 
other western areas which possess marked 
faunal individuality. 


with deep sorrow that record 
the death Winifred Wear, which took 
place after brief illness, Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia, September 1923. Miss Wear was 
long member the Cooper Ornithological 
Club, always active promoting those in- 
terests for which the Club stands. She was 
successful teacher the public schools 
and for the last four years her life was 
Principal the Chowchilla School. She 
was ever alert introduce and foster the 
study natural history the schools 
the San Joaquin Valley. The cause bird 
study that region has suffered the loss 
tireless and conscientious worker. 
There one now view take her 
place, 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


PREBLE AND MCATEE THE FAUNA 
THE good see another 
number the North American Fauna ser- 
ies. had been afraid that governmental 
economy had singled out this series for 
elimination altogether, least for re- 
duction. The present number (46) re- 
assuring this regard, also because 
its high standard scientific content— 
equal the best its predecessors like 
nature. 

Preble and McAtee give very interest- 
ing analysis the avifauna the Pribilof 
Islands. This group rather sequest- 
ered location Bering Sea, though situ- 
ated considerably the Alaskan 
shore than the Siberian shore. 
137 species birds has been definite- 
indentified from the Pribilofs. Only 
these are known breed there, and 
these 23, are water birds, and only 
species are endemic land birds. The 
striking thing about the whole list the 
proportion stragglers—casual visitants 
best very irregular migrants. These 
strays all cases very probably hail from 
the neighboring coasts Asia and Am- 
erica. great many the records are 
based just one known occurrence; and 
additions this kind record may 
expected continue far into the future, 
almost long keen observers are lo- 
cated the islands. less than 
species are now the North American 
list solely because their casual occur- 
rence the Pribilof Islands. 

The authors think that all these cases 
straggling are accounted for 
the basis bewilderment individuals 
driven out sea high winds. Such 
lost birds would attracted the sight 


*U. S. Dept. Agric. Bur. Biological 
Survey, N. Am. Fauna No. 46, 1923 [“actual 
date of publication, June 20”, but our copy 
not received until August 24], pp. iv+256, 
15 pls.: A Biological Survey of the Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska: I, Birds [pp.10-101] and 
Mammals, by Edward A. Preble and W. L. 
McAtee; II, Insects, Arachnids, and Chilo- 
pods; by various entomologists, with an 
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land clear weather; while foggy 
weather the noise from the herds fur 
seals and sea lions might serve 
guiding agency. This latter novel 
ously aware that ocean signals (sirens, 
bell buoys, and the like) might reason- 
ably supposed act deflecting the 
flight courses birds! 

comparatively new feature, faunal 
papers, the inclusion considerable 
data regard the food the birds. 
Detailed analyses stomach contents are 
given for most the species. re- 
marked that two-winged flies preponder- 
ated the food the birds which fed 
land; while with the sea birds great di- 
versity organisms living the kelp 
beds furnished the predominant supply. 
These “kelp pastures” proved 
richest sort feeding places for omnivor- 
ous both summer and winter. In- 
sufficient and monotonous diet not 
characteristic Boreal seas. There 
abundance food, great variety and 
permanent supply, and this doubtless ac- 
counts for the fact that bird life Bering 
Sea prolific throughout the year. 

The reviewer could point out many note- 
worthy things the accounts in- 
dividual species, well the 
nomenclature employed, but 
bids. Suffice say that the staff 
ticularly the authors the vertebrate 
portion the present paper, Preble and 
McAtee, are credited with another 
first-class contribution.—J. 
ifornia Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berk- 
eley, September 1928. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular meeting the 
Northern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held the Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, Thursday, August 23, 
President Cooper was the Chair, 
and attendance was follows: Members 
Misses Beaman, Bennet, Burk, Flinn, 
Flynn, Thomson, Van Gaasbeek, and Wythe; 
Mesdames Allen, Bogle, Frederick, Grant, 
Grinnell, Mexia, and Roe; Messrs. Dixon, 
Elmore, Grinnell, Willard Grinnell, La- 
barthe, Swarth, Wheeler. Visitors: Mrs. 
Thomson and Mrs. Wheeler. 

Minutes the August meeting the 
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Northern Division were read and ap- 
proved and the name Mr. Edgar Locke 
Lazier, Reed College, Portland, Oregon, was 
proposed for membership the club 
Grinnell. Different members then contri- 
buted accounts their vacation experien- 
ces, after which the meeting 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


regular monthly meeting 
the Southern Division the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club was held the Los An- 
geles Museum, Thursday Evening, June 
Wyman the chair. Members present 
were: Misses Burnell and Miller; Messrs 
Cantwell, Chambers, Barnes, Dickey, Hana- 
ford, Reis, Robertson, and Ross. Visitors 
were: Mrs. Reis and Mr. Owen. 

Minutes the May meeting were read 
and approved. New names proposed for 
membership were: Miss Mary Bell Keefer, 
605 Wallace Avenue, Covington, Kentucky, 
Kellogg, Silver City, New Mexico; 
Mrs. Charles Harris, Box Glendora, 
California, Dr. Wood; Everett 
McBride, Box Fellows, California, 
van Rossem; Thomas Guy Shafer, 2101 
Avenue, Oakland, California, Lee 
Chambers. 

invitation the Cooper Club 
hold joint meeing with the Friends 
Our National Parks Society, Octo- 
ber 25, was read. Mr. Robertson 
moved, seconded Mr. Reis, that the Sec- 
etary instructed accept the invita- 
tion; motion carried. 

Mr. Robertson presented the Southern 
Division, behalf Mrs. Frank Dag- 
gett, the late Mr. Daggett’s books contain- 
ing bird notes and letters from various 
bird men throughout the country. These 
books will added the library the 
Southern Division, which always avail- 
able Cooper Club members. They will 
also value the Daggett Bird 
lection which was purchased the Los 
Angeles Museum. Mr. Dickey moved that 
the secretary instructed write let- 
ter appreciation Mrs Daggett, express- 
ing thanks for her interest the Club. 
Seconded Mr. Barnes and carried. 

Informal discussion: Mr. Wyman gave 
short talk Central American birds. Mr. 
Dickey gave very interesting account 
his recent visit Laysan Island. Meet- 
ing Secretary. 
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Accipiter cooperi, 101 
velox, 174 
Actitis macularia, 106 
Aechmophorus 105 
Agelaius phoeniceus californicus, 174 
Aimophila obscura, 128 
ruficeps canescens, 128 
ruficeps ruficeps, 128 
Albatross, 
Albinos, 132, 139 
Allee, C., animal aggregations, 129 
Allen, E., grebe under water, 28; 
fishing activities the California 
brown pelican, 107 
Anser albifrons 105 
Anthony, W., predatory Brewer 
birds, 106; Porphyrio edwardsi 
the Pacific Coast, 109; ants destruct- 
ive life, 132 
Aphriza virgata, 105, 110 
Archibuteo ferrugineus, 107 
Ardea herodias hyperonca, 126 
herodias oligista, 126 
Arenaria interpres morinella, 28, 106 
Astragalinus psaltria hesperophilus, 133 
Asyndesmus lewisi, 107 
Auk, 59, 165 
Great, 86, 164 
Razor-billed, 164 
Auklet, 60, 
Auriparus flaviceps, 
Averill, Charles K., black wing tips, 57; 
form egg and extent migration, 
163 
Avocet, 59, 


Baeolophus inornatus griseus, 135 
inornatus inornatus, 136, 176 
inornatus murinus, 136 
Bailey, Florence Merriam, fifteen 
verdin’s nests, 

Bancroft, Griffing, some geographical notes 
the cactus wren, 165 

Banded birds, graphic form record for 
‘repeats’, 119, records of, 33, 142 

Bassett, Frank N., chickadee roosting 
robin’s nest, 70; pine siskins ‘foli- 
age feeders’, 137 

Becard, Xantus, 24, 

Bent, C., comments life histories, 

Bird Banders, with the, 140, 177 

Bird, Surf, 105 


Arizona 


Blackbird, Brewer, 91, 100, 106, 179 
California Red-winged, 174 
English, 
Rusty, 161 
Bluebird, 68, 
Chestnut-backed, 123 
Eastern, 102 
Mountain, 102 
Bobolink, 17, 28, 59, 
Bob-white, 
Booby, Blue-faced, 
Boucard, Adolphe, 29, 
Brewer, M., letter Osbert Salvin, 100 
Brooks, Allan, communication from, 143; 
comment the alleged occurrence 
Mesophoyx intermedia North 
America, 180 
Buffle-head, 
Bunting, Indigo, 17, 59, 164 
Lark, 107 
McKay Snow, 58, 61, 
Painted, 164, 184 
Snow, 61, 62, 64, 
Snow, 59, 
Texas Painted, 184 
Bush-tit, 137, 138 
Butcher-bird, 


Cahn, Alvin R., corrections the sum 
mer avifauna Bird Island, Texas, 
182 
Calamospiza melanocorys, 107 
Calypte anna, 133, 198 
annae, 
costae, 195 
Caracara, Guadalupe, 143 
Cardinal, 184 
Gray-tailed, 184 
Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus, 184 
Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis, 121, 131, 
134 
purpureus californicus, 127 
Catbird, 68, 
Catharista urubu, 109 
Cathartes aura, 29, 101 
109 
Centrocercus urophasianus, 103 
Centurus uropygialis, 124 
Cerchneis sparveria, 
Chaetura pelagica, 101 
Charadrius dominicus dominicus, 
Chat, Long-tailed, 124 
Yellow-breasted, 102 


inornatus, 
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Chickadee, 68, 
Mountain, 
Texas, 184 
Chickering, Allen L., band-tailed pigeons 
increasing California, 
Chlidonias nigra surinamensis, 208 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 102, 128 
Chordeiles virginianus, 162 
cafer collaris, 127 
Colinus virginianus, 
virginianus texanus, 182 
Columba fasciata, 
Colymbus auritus, 126 
Condor, California, 
South American, 
Coot, 40, 105, 109, 126 
abnormal eggs of, 110 
Cormorant, 25, 
Brandt, 
White-crested, 
Corvus brachyrhynchos paulus, 184 
ossifragus, 
Cowbird, 68, 69, 183 
Dwarf, 31, 183 
Crane, Whooping, 59, 109 
Creeper, 
Crossbill, 129 
American, 160 
Mexican, 127 
White-winged, 59, 
Crow, 59, 160, 165, 184 
Common, 
Fish, 
Southern, 184 
Western, 
Cryptoglaux acadica acadica, 182 
Cuckoo, 
Curi-Curi, 199 
Bush, 199 
Curlew, Eskimo, 143 
Hudsonian, 143 
Cyanocitta, 
cristata cristata, 184 
stelleri diademata, 193 


160 


Daption capense, 171 
Dendragapus obscurus howardi, 168 
obscurus sierrae, 168 
Dendrocygna autumnalis, 
bicolor, 
Dendroica, 163 
tigrina, 162 
Dickcissel, 164, 182 
Dickey, Donald R., and van Rossem, 
fulvous tree-ducks Buena Vista 
Lake, 39; notes from the coastal is- 
lands southern California, 126; 
description new grouse from 
southern California, 168 
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Dixon, Joseph, nesting records the 
dusky poor-will, 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 28, 
Dove, 54, 125 
Mourning, 84, 91, 183 
Western Mourning, 91, 183 
White-winged, 107 
Dovekie, 164 
Dowitcher, 143, 164 
Dryobates gairdneri, 
homorus, 
leucurus, 30, 
nuttalli, 139 
pubescens, 30, 
pubescens turati, 139 
turati, 30, 
villosus monticola, 
Bois, Dawes, experiment with 
rufous hummingbird, 157 
Duck, 88, 165, 174 
Buffle-head, 
Fish, 
Hooded Merganser, 105 
King 103 
Mallard, 104 
Old-squaw, 
Red-breasted Merganser, 
Redhead, 42, 
Ruddy, 24, 48, 45, 47, 


Eagle, 
Golden, 28, 
Egret, 59, 180 
American, 180 
Plumed, 180 
Snowy, 180 
Eider, King, 103 
Elanus leucurus, 140 
Emberiza rufina, 216 


Empidonax fulvifrons pygmaeus, 189 
Ereunetes pusillus, 109 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 131 
Euphagus cyanocephalus, 106, 179 
F 
mexicanus, 
Falcon, Prairie, 
Finch, California Purple, 127 
Cassin. Purple, 
Hepburn Rosy, 32, 
House, 121, 131, 177, 179 
Purple, 161 
Rosy, 102 
San Clemente House, 127 
Sierra Nevada Rosy, 
Finley, William L., further indictment 


the Brewer blackbird, 179; notice 
his Birds with Cam- 
era”, 184 


ce 
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Fish-duck, 
Fisher, and K., the Clark nut- 
cracker Pacific Grove, Califor- 
nia, 106 
Fisher, Walter K., biography William 
Wightman Price, 
108 
Flicker, 121 
Red-shafted, 127 
Flycatcher, 
Ash-throated, 123 
Buff-breasted, 189, 190 
Coues, 193 
Least, 160, 161 
Olive-sided, 161, 203 
Scissor-tailed, 182 
Sulphur-bellied, 
Vermilion, 
Wright, 118, 160 
Fratercula 138 
Fulica americana, 105, 110, 126 
Fulmar, 171 
Gilvery-gray, 171 


Gabrielson, Ira N., winter record the 
spotted sandpiper for the Olympia 
some species shore 
birds, 109; four new bird records for 
Oregon, 139 

Gallinule, 109 

Purple, 109 

Gannet, 

Geococcyx californianus, 133 

Gnatcatcher, Western, 193 

Goatsucker, 165 

Godwit, Marbled, 109, 143 

Goldfinch, 

Green-backed, 106, 133 
Willow, 31, 
Goose, 88, 165 
Canada, 104, 164 
Snow, 
White-fronted, 105 
Grackle, 59, 68, 
Grebe, 59, 165 
Eared, 28, 164 
Holboell, 164 
Horned, 126 
Pied-billed, 164 
Western, 105, 164 

Grinnell, J., status the Rocky Moun- 
tain downy woodpecker 
fornia, 30; review Phillips’ “Nat- 
ural History the Ducks”, 74; the 
present state our knowledge 
the gray titmouse California, 135; 
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review Eliot’s “Birds the Pac- 
ific Coast”, 143; notes some birds 
observed the vicinity Colusa, 
California, 172; review Griscom 
Dendragapus, 185; review Pre- 
ble and McAtee the fauna the 
Pribilofs, 223 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 182 
Blue, 59, 164 
California Pine, 109 
Evening, 
Rose-breasted, 17, 59, 182 
Western Evening, 182 
Grouse, 165 
Canadian Ruffed, 118 
Mount Pinos, 168 
Sage, 103 
Guara alba, 181 
Guillemot, 
Black, 164 
Gull, 29, 65, 165, 179 
Bonaparte, 162 
California, 105 
Glaucous, 
Glaucous-winged, 25, 26, 58, 179 
Heermann, 58, 126 
Herring, 26, 
Iceland, 
Ivory, 
Laughing, 183 
Short-billed, 
Thayer, 
Gunthorp, Horace, albino western robin 
Seattle, 132 
Gyrfalcon, White, 


Hanna, Dallas, random notes Alaska 
snow buntings, 
Harpiprion cayennensis, 199 
Hawk, 180 
Cooper, 
Ferruginous Rough-legged, 107, 160 
Marsh, 94, 183 
Red-tailed, 28, 160 
Sharp-shinned, 31, 174 
Sparrow, 68, 
Swainson, 160 
Heleodytes brunneicapillus affinus, 165 
brunneicapillus bryanti, 165 
brunneicapillus couesi, 121, 165 
Helodromas solitarius, 162 
solitarius cinnamomeus, 109 
Heron, 88, 165, 181 
California Great Blue, 126 
Great Blue, 164 
Great White, 
Little Blue, 
Ward, 164 
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Hesperiphona vespertina 182 
Heteractitis incanus, 110 
Hill, Grace A., migration the king eider 
Synuk, Alaska, 103 
Hirundo bicolor, 
erythrogaster, 69, 138 
Hoffmann, Ralph, random notes from the 
southern border California, 106 
Holland, Harold black phoebes and 
house finches joint use nest, 
131 
Hummingbird, 85, 88, 165 
Anna, 133, 198 
Blue-throated, 
Costa, 195 
Rivoli, 
Ruby-throated, 183 
Rufous, 157 
Hunt, Richard M., another musical brown 
towhee, 134; the phonetics 
sound, 202 
Hydrobates tethys, 170 
111 
guttata, 129 
guttata guttata, 129 
guttata nanus, 
ustulata, 111 


Ibis, 
Bronze, 199 
Bush, 199 
Cayenne, 199 
River, 199 
White, 181 
White-faced Glossy, 
Wood, 109 
Ibis cayennensis, 199 
infuscata, 199 
Icteria virens, 102 
virens longicauda, 124 
Icterus, 164 
parisorum, 123 
Iridoprocne bicolor, 31, 69, 134 
naevius, 105 


Jaeger, Pomarine, 24, 162, 173 
Jay, 
Blue, 183 
Crested, 
Gray, 


Long-crested, 193 
Jewett, Stanley G., early fall record 
the Hepburn rosy finch, 32; horned 
puffin the coast Oregon, 138 
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Junco, 
Arizona, 123 
Cassiar, 27, 28, 175 
Pink-sided, 160 
Slate-colored, 24, 161, 162 
Junco aikeni, 
caniceps, 
connectens, 27, 
hyemalis, 27, 162 
hyemalis connectens, 175 
mearnsi, 
montanus, 
phaeonotus palliatus, 123 
shufeldti, 


Kellogg, T., notes from Silver City, New 
Mexico, 182 

Killdeer, 28, 68, 164 

Kimball, H., bird notes 
and California, 109 

Kinglet, Ruby-crowned, 117, 161 

Kirn, and Pemberton, R., fish crow 
Texas, 

Kite, White-tailed, 140 

105, 132 

Kofoid, Charles A., early account the 
California condor, 29; little known 
ornithological journal and its editor. 
Adolphe Boucard, 


from Arizona 


Jeunesse, V., dwarf cowbird nesting 
Alameda County, California, 
Lanius borealis, 106 
Lark, Desert Horned, 162 
Dusky Horned, 172 
Saskatchewan Horned, 162 
Larus argentatus argentatus, 
argentatus thayeri, 
brachyrhynchos, 
105 
glaucescens, 
heermanni, 126 
occidentalis, 
philadelphia, 162 
Law, E., banded birds, 33, 142; graphic 
form record for ‘repeats’, 119; 
guilty road-runner, 133; with the 
bird banders, 140, 177; simple bird 
traps, 177; shall have snakes 
birds?, 179 
Leopold, Aldo, the ‘following’ habit 
hawks and owls, 180 
Leucosticte, 60, 
Hepburn, 
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Leucosticte tephrocotis, 102 
tephrocotis dawsoni, 
tephrocotis littoralis, 70, 101 

Limosa fedoa, 109 

Lincoln, Frederick C., the white ibis 

California, 181 

Linnet, 134, 141 

Longspur, 
Lapland, 

Loon, 59, 165 

Lophodytes cucullatus, 105 

Lophortyx californica vallicola, 133 
gambeli, 122 

Loxia curvirostra bendirei, 127 
curvirostra stricklandi, 127 


Macronectes giganteus, 171 
Magpie, 28, 59, 
Yellow-billed, 172 
Mailliard, Joseph, the tree 
ded the Pribilof list, 31; ex- 
planation seeming discrepancy. 
108; how this for conservation 
wild life?, 125; early nesting 
Nuttall sparrow Golden Gate Park, 
Mallard, 104 
Mareca penelope, 
McAtee, L., thoughts English names 
for birds the check-list, 
Meadowlark, 44, 
Western, 66, 91, 105 
asiatica trudeaui, 107 
Melospiza cinerea montana, 218 
cinerea phaea, 218 
fasciata ingersolli, 175 
fasciata merrilli, 214 
lincolni gracilis, 176 
melodia caurina, 219, 222 
melodia cleonensis, 217 
melodia fallax, 124 
melodia fisherella, 175 
melodia inexspectata, 140, 214, 218 
melodia kenaiensis, 140 
melodia mailliardi, 175 
melodia merrilli, 175, 218 
melodia morphna, 175, 215, 218, 221, 222 
melodia rufina, 215, 218, 221, 222 
Merganser, Hooded, 24, 105 
Red-breasted, 
Merlin, Richardson, 160 
Merula migratoria propinqua, 
Mesophoyx intermedia, 180 
Micropallas whitneyi, 124 
Miller, Mary Mann, the white-throated spar- 
row Los Angeles, 
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Miller, Robert C., study the flight 
sea gulls, 

Milvulus forficatus, 182 

Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 

Mitchell, H., more notes from Saskat- 
chewan, 159 

Mockingbird, 68, 177 

Molothrus ater obscurus, 

bonariensis, 101 

Moorhen, Edwards, 109 

Murre, 25, 

Mycteria americana, 109 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens, 123 

Myiochanes pertinax pallidiventris, 193 


Nannus hiemalis, 162 

Niedrach, Robert J., two interesting addi- 
tions the known avifauna Colo- 
rado, 182 

Nighthawk, 17, 160, 162 

Nucifraga columbiana, 106, 127, 128 

Nutcracker, Clark, 106, 127 

Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 128, 129 

Slender-billed, 129 


Oceanodroma furcata, 26, 108 
hornbyi, 170 
leucorhoa, 108 
leucorhoa leucorhoa, 170 
markhami, 170 
melania, 170 
Oporornis, 163 
Oreospiza chlorura, 184 
Oriole, 17, 121 
Arizona Hooded, 164 
Audubon, 164 
Baltimore, 59, 164 
Bullock, 164 
Orchard, 164 
Scott, 123 
Otocoris alpestris leucolaema, 162 
alpestris merrilli, 172 
alpestris rubea, 172 
Oven-bird, 
Owl, 165, 180 
Arctic, 60, 
Barn, 
Elf, 124, 165 
Horned, 
Pigmy, 165 
Prairie, 180 
Saw-whet, 182 
Snowy, 58- 


Parmenter, Henry E., white-winged dove 
Santa Barbara, California, 107 
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Partridge, 
Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus, 174 
sandwichensis savanna, 174 
Passerella iliaca, 128 
iliaca insularis, 128 
iliaca mariposae, 140 
iliaca megarhyncha, 129 
iliaca sinuosa, 128 
iliaca townsendi, 105 
rufina, 216 
Pelagodroma marina, 171 
Pelecanus californicus, 107 
thagus, 171 
Pelican, California Brown, 107 
Molina, 171 
White, 59, 183 
Pemberton, R., Lewis 
eastern Oklahoma, 107 
Pemberton, (with Kirn), see 
Kirn, 
Penthestes gambeli, 
Perisoreus, 
Petrel, 170, 171 
Fork-tailed, 26, 108 
Galapagos Storm, 170 
Hornby, 170 
Leach, 108 
Markham, 170 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, 133 
lunifrons lunifrons, 
lunifrons melanogastra, 138 
Pewee, Western Wood, 161 
Wood, 68, 
Phalacrocorax auritus cincinatus, 
penicillatus, 
Phalaenoptilus nuttalli 
Phalarope, Red, 171 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 171 
Pheasant, 179 
Phimosus infuscatus, 199 
Phoebe, 19, 183 
Black, 131 
Pica nuttalli, 172 
Picus leucurus, 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 
Cape, 171 
Pinicola enucleator californica, 56, 109 
Pintail, 
Pipilo, 133 
aberti, 122 
crissalis, 134 
fuscus mesvleucus, 121 
maculatus oregonus, 176 
Piranga ludoviciana, 162 
Planesticus merula, 
migratorius 129, 132 
aglaiae albiventris, 
Plectrophenax hyperboreus, 61, 62, 
nivalis nivalis, 58, 61, 
nivalis townsendi, 
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Plegadis guarauna, 
Plover, Black-bellied, 21, 106, 110, 164 
Golden, 21, 
Killdeer, 28, 68, 164 
Mountain, 106 
Piping, 59, 164 
Semipalmated, 164 
Snowy, 143 
Wilson, 164 
Podasocys montanus, 106 
Polioptila caerulea obscura, 193 
Pooecetes gramineus confinis, 107 
Poor-will, Dusky, 
Porphyrio edwardsi, 109 
Potter, B., notes birds southwest 
Saskatchewan, 102 
Pratt, review Harriet Williams 
Myers’ “Western 
Price, William Wightman, biography of, 
photograph of, 
Priocella antarctica, 171 
Procellaria aequinoctialis, 171 
Pseudogryphus californicus, 
Ptarmigan, 58, 
Pterodroma cookii defilippiana, 171 
phaeopygia, 171 
Puffin, 
Horned, 138 
Puffinus subalaris, 171 


Quail, 
Blue, 
Gambel, 122 
Valley, 91, 133 


Rail, 125, 165 

Raven, 28, 59, 60, 61, 90, 95, 165 

Redhead, 42, 

Redstart, Painted, 123 

Regulus calendula, 117 

Riparia riparia, 

Road-runner, 133, 179 

Robertson, John McB., 
white-throated 
County, 139 

Robin, 121, 162 

Western, 67, 68, 70, 129, 132 

Ross, Roland C., the boy who hunts, 

Rowan, William, migrations the golden 
and black-bellied plovers Alberta, 


recurrence the 
sparrow 


Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus, 122 
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‘andpiper, Least, 143 
Semipalmated, 109 
Solitary, 143, 161, 162 
Spotted, 24, 106, 143 
Western, 143 
Sapsucker, Sierra Red-breasted, 127 
Sarcoramphus aequatorialis, 
gryphus, 29, 
Saunders, Aretas A., mimicry bird songs, 

Sayornis nigricans, 131 

Schneider, Mrs. H., winter record the 
geles, 108 

Scoter, White-winged, 

Selasphorus rufus, 86, 157 

Setophaga picta, 123 

Shaw, William T., bobolinks Oregon, 66; 

record semipalmated sandpiper 
Washington, 109; 
Mountains Washington, 184 

Sherman, Althea R., national bird day, 

Shrike, Loggerhead, 24, 164 
Northern, 106, 164 

Sialia currucoides, 
mexicana bairdi, 
sialis, 102 

Siskin, Pine, 128, 137 

Sitta canadensis, 129 
carolinensis aculeata, 129 

Skinner, P., additions the 

birds from Yellowstone Park, 28; 
feeding habits the rocky moun- 
tain hairy woodpecker, 

Snipe, Wilson, 164 

Snowbird, 24, 58, 

Somateria, spectabilis, 103 

Sparrow, 88, 
Bachman, 164 
Brewer, 100, 106 
Chipping, 161, 162 
English, 
Forbush, 176 
Fox, 128, 164 
Gambel, 29, 91, 92, 120, 177 
Golden-crowned, 119, 120, 134 
Grasshopper, 164 
164 
Intermediate, 139 
Kenai Song, 140 
Lincoln, 161, 164 
Merrill Song, 175 
Modesto Song, 175 
Modoc Song, 175, 176 
Nuttall, 128, 133 
Pine Woods, 164 
Rusty Song, 175 
Santa Cruz Island, 128 

Santa Cruz Song, 31, 


Tachycineta lepida, 
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Savannah, 105, 164, 174, 175 
Seaside, 164 
Sharp-tailed, 164 
Slate-colored Fox, 184 
Song, 124, 161, 177 
Townsend, 
Townsend Fox, 105 
Western 182 
Western Lark, 102, 128, 184 
Western Savannah, 174 
Western Vesper, 107 
White-crowned, 108, 160, 164 
White-throated, 29, 139, 141, 162, 164 
Yellowhead Pass Song, 140 
Yosemite Fox, 140 
Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea, 180 
Sphyrapicus ruber daggetti, 127 
Spinus pinus pinus, 137 
Spiza americana, 182 
Spizella passerina, 162 
Spoonbill, 
Squatarola squatarola, 22, 110 
Starling, 68, 
European, 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 
Stellula 
Stercorarius pomarinus, 162 
Sterna aleutica, 113 
anaetheta nelsoni, 171 
paradisaea, 114 
Stilt, 143 
Storer, Tracy I., the English blackbird 
California, 
Stork, 
Sturnella neglecta, 105 
Sula dactylatra, 
variegata, 171 
Surf-bird, 110 
Swallow, 59, 88, 165 
Bank, 
Barn, 69, 138 
Cliff, 69, 133, 138 
Rough-winged, 
Tree, 31, 
Violet-green, 
Swan, 165 
Trumpeter, 164 
Swarth, S., review Bent’s “Life 
Histories North American Pet- 
rels and Pelicans and their Allies”, 
35; review Benjamin Gault’s 
Check List the Birds 


73; the systematic status 
some northwestern 
214 


Swift, 59, 165 
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Tanager, 88, 124 
Scarlet, 
Western, 162 
Tattler, Wandering, 110 
Taverner, A., the Alice 
rection, 111 
Taylor, Walter P., note the sense 
smell the golden eagle and certain 
other birds, 28; the 
finch the Olympic Mountains, 
Washington, 32; nest the leuco- 
sticte Mt. Dana, Tuolumne Coun- 
ty, California, 66; unusual shelter 
some Hepburn leucostictes winter, 
Teal, Blue-winged, 165 
Green-winged, 165 
Telmatodytes palustris aestuarinus, 176 
palustris paludicola, 176 
palustris plesius, 176 
Tern, 58, 165, 171 
Aleutian, 113 
Arctic, 114 
Black, 208 
Bridled, 171 
Cabot, 183 
Caspian, 183 
Common, 183 
Forster, 183 
Gull-billed, 183 
Royal, 183 
Sooty, 
Thrasher, 141 
Brown, 
Palmer, 122 
Thrush, 17, 165 
111 
Black, 
Hermit, 161 
Varied, 105 
Thryomanes bewicki bairdi, 122 
Titmouse, Gray, 135 
Plain, 135, 176 
Towhee, 
Abert, 122 
Brown, 134 
Canyon, 121 
Green-tailed, 184 
Oregon, 176 
Toxostoma curvirostre palmeri, 122 
Tree-duck, Black-bellied, 
Fulvous, 
Tringa canutus, 105, 132 
Trogon, 
Tropic-bird, 
Turdus merula, 
Turnstone, Black, 110 
Ruddy, 28, 106 
Tyler, John G., observations the habits 
the prairie falcon, 
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Van Rossem, some late occurrences 
barn swallows southern Cali- 
fornia, 69; abnormal eggs the coot, 
110; the voice the ruddy duck. 
131; white-tailed kite the Mohave 
Desert, 140; study some pluma- 
ges the black tern, 208 

see Dickey, 

Verdin, 

Vermivora, 164 

Vireo, 17, 124 

Black-whiskered, 164 
Blue-headed, 161 
Red-eyed, 164 
Solitary, 164 
Warbling, 164 
Yellow-green, 
Yellow-throated, 164 

Vireosylva flavoviridis, 

Vulture, 165 

Black, 109, 183 
Californian, 
Turkey, 28, 93, 183 


Walker, Alex., European widgeon 
gon, 70; 
Walker, Ernest P., breeding record for 
eutian tern southern Alaska, 113 
Warbler, 89, 125, 160 
Audubon, 163 
Bay-breasted, 163 
Blackburnian, 163 
Blackpoll, 160, 163 
Black-throated Blue, 163 
Black-throated Gray, 163 
Black-throated Green, 160 
Canadian, 160 
Cape May, 160, 162 
Connecticut, 163 
Golden-cheeked, 163 
Golden Pileolated, 31, 
Hermit, 163 
Kentucky, 163 
Magnolia, 160 
Mourning, 161 
Myrtle, 163 
Pine, 163 
Prairie, 163 
Tennessee, 160 
Townsend, 163 
Yellow, 163 
Yellow Palm, 163 
Warren, Edward R., concerning the Cassiar 
Junco, 
Water-thrush, 164 
Louisiana, 164 


Ore- 
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Wetmore, Alexander, list sea birds col- 
lected Mr. Chas, Fagan, 170 
Weydemeyer, Winton, the,song and 

nest the ruby-crowned kinglet, 117 
Widgeon, European, 
Wilder, Charlotte mockingbird Hum- 
boldt County, California, 
Willard, C., unusual nesting sites 
several Arizona birds, 121; Mexican 
cliff swallow Cochise County, Ari- 
zona, 138; the 
cher the Huachucas, 189 
Willet, Western, 109 
Willett, G., comments two recent num- 
bers Bent’s Life 
North American Birds, 25; bird re- 
cords from Craig, Alaska, 105 
Wood, Casey A., letter from Brew- 
Osbert Salvin, 100; the Cay- 
enne river ibis British Guiana, 
199 
Woodcock, 164 
Woodpecker, 65, 121, 123, 
Batchelder, 
Gila, 124 
Lewis, 107 
Nuttall, 139 
Rocky Mountain Downy, 
Rocky Mountain Hairy, 
Willow, 139 
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Woods, Robert S., cactus wrens’ nests, 32; 
further observations the Costa 
hummingbird, 195 

Wren, 60, 

Baird, 122 

Cactus, 20, 32, 68, 121, 165 
House, 134, 162 

Rock, 122 

Suisun Marsh, 176 

Tule Marsh, 176 

Western Marsh, 176 
Winter, 161, 162 

Wren-tit, 141 

Wyman, E., the knot southern Cali- 
fornia, 132; albino Nuttall wood- 
pecker, 139 


Zamelodia ludoviciana, 182 
Zenaidura macroura carolinensis, 183 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 29, 139, 141, 162 
coronata, 133 
leucophrys gambeli, 
leucophrys leucophrys, 108 
leucophrys nuttalli, 128, 133 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled one adver- 
tising notice each issue free. Notices over ten lines will the rate 
cents this department, address Drawer 123, Eagle Rock, 


California. 


Oologist, volumes 18, and odd volumes 
and numbers Ornithologist Oologist, 
Bird-Lore, Auk, Osprey, Nidologist, Condor, 
Oologist, and North American Fauna, and 
reports, bulletins and other books birds 
and mammals, WANTED—Various volumes 
and numbers Western Ornithologist, Ore- 
gon Naturalist, Oologist, Museum, Petrel, Bit- 
tern, Bulletin Michigan Orn. Club, American 
Maple Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland. 


Camera, with built-in curtain shutter; 
lens; plate holders; fiber carrying case, 
Fine condition. $37.50.—Tracy 
University Farm, Davis, California, 


For Auk, vols. inclu- 
sive, and vol. 37, nos. and for $6.75 pre- 
ley, California. 


Costa Rica Birp grow- 
ing interest being shown institutions and 
individuals the extralimital species 
the genera enumerated the 
Check-List. can furnish many the Cos- 
412, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


For Birds North Amer- 
ica. Good new. Original subscription 
price $40.00. For sale half 
Escondido, California. 


1902 and 1903, unbound, 
adena Ave., Pasadena, California. 


Cologist, 1897, Dec.; 1899, Sept.; 1913, Feb.; 
1919, May. June, July, Aug, Oct, Nov, 
BrapsHaw 2921 Albemarle 
Street, Chevy Chase, 


For Magazine, vols. 22, 
inclusive, bound. Contains great deal 
Civil War History. Make offer.—ALBERT 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


For Bulletin, vols, and 
bound one cover; Widmann, Birds 
Missouri; Coues, Birds the Northwest; 
Forbush, Useful Birds and their Protection. 
—Tracy University Farm. Davis, 
Calif. 

wish purchase for the Mus- 
eum Vertebrate Zoology, good study- 
skins English Sparrow (Passer domesti- 
cus) unsoiled, fresh fall early winter 
plumage, from any locality whatsoever.—J. 
University California, Berke- 
ley, California. 


PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA NO. 
BIRDS RECORDED FROM THE SANTA RITA MOUNTAINS 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA: 
FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 
Sixty pages, map and three 

The subject matter, presented Mrs. Bailey’s pleasing narrative style, deals 
mostly with the habits (“life and manner occurrence the birds this 
region, comprising the peculiarly distinctive avifauna the mountains southern 
Arizona. based not only upon the observations the author herself, but upon 
those also Mr. Vernon Bailey, Dr. Nelson, Mr. Brazier Howell, and others. 
includes, fact, summary all previous ornithological work the Santa Rita 
Mountains. 

Price, $1.50, post-paid. 


PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA NO. (ready for the press) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY CALIFORNIA ORNITHOLOGY 
Second Installment, the end JOSEPH GRINNELL 

One hundred and ninety-eight pages (estimated). 

Supplementary Grinnell’s “Bibliography California Ornithology” (Pacific 
Coast Avifauna no. 1909). continues the work from the date upon which the first 
‘installment ends, and includes also many titles that were omitted from the earlier pub- 
lication. Details style conform closely the first installment, that the two 
Avifaunas, numbers and 16, will make uniform whole. There duplication en- 
tries. There were 1,785 titles listed the first installment; there are 2,129 the 
second, total 3,914 the two parts. The two, together, are indispensable 
student North American birds. 

the first installment, Dr. Allen, review, remarked: “It safe say 
that this the most important contribution the bibliography North American 
crnithology since the Couesian contributions 1878-1880 set the high standard here 


closely followed.” 
Price $6.00, post-paid. The usual Club discount allowed members the Cooper 


Club. 
LEE CHAMBERS, Drawer 123, Eagle Rock, California 
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